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“the Omnibus terminated my connexion’ with 
‘it. To the many friends wh6 have hitherto 


ed, and payments for next 


i 


¥ which cost there over fifty-seven dollars! in 


every Friday morning, printed on excellent 


| tices of Books, and information from the world 


of fire individuals, clubs of two in- 


NOTICE. 
‘With the last number (the fifty-second) of} 


travelled with me, I return very sincere a 

knowledgments, and beg their patronage to 
my successor, who will use every endeaygnr 
to make it deserving of their suppopt. Those 
"who have paid beyond the year, Will be sup- 
plied by the present proprietor, t0 whom in 
future all communications sto id be address. 


who are in arr 


me the amount*a where it is more conve- 


_ nient to spb rs to send their orders to 
“this offic may do so, and the amount 


be punctually transferred. 
ADAM WALDIE. 


‘Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1887. 


PROSPECTUS. 
NEW SERIES OF THE 
LITERARY OMNIBUS ; 
FURNISHING BOOBS BY MAIL! 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE!!! 


Wator’s Lrrerary has now been 
in existence twelve months, and has enjoyed 
during that period a very extensive share of 
public favour. It has furnished for é2eo dol- 
tars and a half, reprints of London books 


addition to a large amount of literary matter, | 
reviews of new books, tales, and domestic 
and foreign news. é 

The original proprietor, intending to devote 
his time and attention to his other periodical 
works, has disposed of his interest in the Om- 
nibus to the present publisher, who will make 
no farther change in its general character 
than issuing it from another office, and chang- 
ing its name from “ Waldie’s” to “ Brown's.” 

Brown's Literary will be issued 


paper of a large size. It will contain, 

1. Booxs, the newest and best that can be 
procured, equal every week to a London duo- 
decimo volume, embracing Novels, Travels, 
Memoirs, &c., and only chargeable with news- 
paper postage. 

2. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, No. 


of letters of every description, 
3. The news of the week, foreign and dec- 
mestic. 
The price will be éwo dollars per annum to 


dividuals, two dollars and a half, or five dol- 
lars for the two. Single mail subscribers, 
three dollars. Mail remittances to be post 
paid. 

As the arrangements for this undertaking 


‘Pvhich period or from any future date new 


are all completed, the proprietor asks from a 
enerous public that consideration to which 
so diffusive a scheme of circulating kno wledge 
and amusement is entitled. 
The first number of the New Series com- 
menced on the fifth of January, 1838, from 


ubscribers may commence. 

3 Postmasters and agents for periodicals 
hroughout the Union and Canada are re- 
uested to act as agents for the Omnibus, and 

wmunicate with the proprietor. 

1 Editors of newspapers who receive this 
pum Ser by inserting the prospectus four times 
tonspicwons!y, and forwarding a copy to this 
pifice, will be entitled to a free exchange for 
welve months. 

Address, post paid, 
WILLIAM BROWN, 


, THE CLOCK MAKER; 


first Chapter, originally appeared in “Tue 
Novascorian” Newspaper. 
larity they acquired, induced the Editor of 
that paper to apply to the Author for the re- 
maining part of the series, and permission to 
publish the whole entire. 
ing been acceded to, the Editor has now the 
pleasure of laying them before the public in 
their present shape. 


[After these Sketches had gone through the press, and 


To Mr. Hows. 4 


contents. 
[ think I have been used scandalous, that’s a 
fact. 
go and pump me arter that fashion, and then 
go right off and blart it out in print. It was 
a nasty, dirty, mean action, and I don’t thank 
you nor the Squire a bit for it. It will be more. 
nor a thousand dollars out of my pocket. | 
There’s an eend to the Clock trade now, and 
a pretty kettle of fish I've maade on it, hav'nt 


one think I don't cleverly understand. If this 
here book is my ‘Saying and Doins,’ how 
comes it yourn or the Squire’s either! If my 
thoughts and notions are my own, how can 
they be any other folks? 


than you have to take my clocks without 
payin for ’em. Aman that would be guilty 
of such an action is no gentleman, that’s flat, 
and if you don’t like it, you may lump it—for 


matter of a pin’s head. I don’t know as ever 
didn’t he put his name to it, as well as mine? 


factory on it, it’ shows it’s a cheat, and he’s 
ashamed to own it. If I’m to have the name, 
I'll have the game, or I'll know the cause why, 
that’s a fact! Now folks sa@y you are a con- 
siderable of a gandid man, and right up and 
dowp in youfdealins, and do things above 
board, hand 
That's what I like; I love to deal with such 
folks. Now ‘spose you make me an offer? 
You'll not find me very difficult to trade with, 
and I don’t know but I might put off more 
than half of the books myself tu. 
how Td work it. I'd say, * Here’s & book 
they’ve namesaked arter me, Sam Slick, the 
Clockmaker, but it tante mine, and I can’t al- 
together jist say rightly whose it is. Some 
say it’s the. General's, and some say it’s.the 
Bishop’s, and some says it’s Howe himself; 
but [ aint availed who it is. It’s a wise child 
that knows its own father. 
blue-noses” considerable hard, and don’t let 


it’s generally allowed to be about the prettiest 
book ever writ in this country ; and although 
it aintaltogether jist gospel what’s in it, there’s 
some pretty home truths in it, that’s a fact. 
Whoever wrote it must be a funny feller, too, 
that’s sartin; for there are some queer stories 
in it that mo soul could help larfin at, that’s a 
fact. It’s about the wittiest book I ever see’d. 


No. North Fourth street, 


Its nearly all soldoff, but jist a cor 


THESAYINGS AND DOINGS » 
or... 
‘i SAMUEL SLICK, OF SLICKVILLE. 
Garrit aniles 
ex re 
The when solemn 
Cunceals the counce) in a tale. 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


Tae following Sketches, as far asthe twenty- 
a 


The great popu- 


This request hav- 
Yr 


Halifaz, December, 1836. 


SLICK’S LETTER. 


\ 


were ready for publication, we sent Mr. Slick a copy ; 
and shortly afterwards received from him the fol- 
lowing letter, which characteristic communication 
we give entire.—Epitor.} 


Siz,—I received your letter, and note its 
I aint over half pleased, I tell you ; 


It warn’t the part of a gentleman for to 
c 


shall never hear the Jast on it,and what 


am I to say when I go back to the States?} _ 
I'll take my oath I never said one-half the stuff 
he has set down there; and ag for that long 
lochrum about Mr. Evere: 
den Gobble, and Minister, t 
truth 

come near hand to him agin, I'll larn him— 


nd-the Hon. Al- | 
reainta word of} 
tty beginnin to eend. If ever 


but never mind, I say nothin. Now there’s 


According to my 
idee you have no more right to take them, 


I don’t valy him, nor you neither, nor are a 
blue-nose that ever stept im shoe-leather, the 


Ifelt so ugly afore since I was raised; why 


When an article han’t the maker's name and |« 


m—at least so I’ve hearn tell. 


I'll tell you 


It wipes up the 


off the Yankees so very easy neither, but 


n 


you soon, I remain yours to command, 


_kept for my old custémers. The price, is just 
5s, 6d, but I'll let you have it for 5s., bepanse 
you'll not get another chance to have one,’ 
Always ax a six-pence more than the price, 
and then bate it, and when blue-nose hears 
that, he thinks he’s.got a bargain, and bites 
directly. I never, see one on ’em yet that 
didn’t fall right into the trap. 


Yes, make me ap offer, and you and I will 


trade, I think. Buf fair play’s a jewel, and I 
must say I feel ryled and kinder sore. I han’t 
been used handsum atween you two, and it 
don’t seem to me that-I had ought to be made 


fool on.in that book, arter that fashion, for 


folks to laugh at, and then be sheered out of 
the spec. If I amy somebody had better look 
out for squalls, I tell you. I’m as easy as an 
old glove, but a glove aint an old shoe to be 
trod on, and 1 think a eertain person will find 
that out afore he is six months older, or else 


he have to do with the circuit? 
me he must methodis 


m mistakened, that's all. Hopin to hear 


SAMUEL SLICK. 


‘Pugnone’s Inn, River Pip, De. 95, 1636. 


see in lastpage it is writ, that 


the Squire is to take another journey round 
the Shore, and back to Halifax with me next 
Spring. . Well, I did agree with him, to drive 
him round the coast, but don’t you mind— 
‘we'll understand each other, I guess, afore we 
I concait he'll rise considerably airly 
inthe mornin, afore he catches me asleep agin. 
Pll be wide awake for him next hitch, that’s 
a fact, I'd a ginn a thousand dollars if he had 
only used Campbell’s name instead of mine; 
for he was a most.an almighty villain, and 


heated a proper raftof folks, and then shipped 


himself off to Botany Bay, for fear folks would 
transport him there; you couldn’t rub out 
Slick, and put in Campbell, could you? that’s 

a good feller ; if you would I’d make it worth 


THE CLOCKMAKER. 
APTER 


ING HORSE. 
~ 


THE TRO’ 


I was always well mounted: I am fond ofa 


horse, and always piqued myself on having 
the fastest horse in the Province. 
made no great progress in the world; I feel 
doubly, therefore, the pleasure of not being 
surpassed on the road, I never feel so well 
or so cheerful as on horseback, for there is 
something exhilarating in quick motion; and, 
old as I am, I feel a pleasure in making any 
person whom I meet on the way put his horse 
to the full gallop, to keep pace with my trot- 
ter. Poor Ethiope! you recollect him, how 
he was wont to lay back his ears on his arched 
neck, and push away from all competition. — 
He is done, poor fellow! the spavin spoiled 
his speed, and he now roams at large upon 


I have 


my farm at Truro.’ Mohawk never failed 


me till this summer. 


I pride myself, (you may Jaugh at such 


childish weakness in a man of my age,) but 
still, 1 pride myself in taking the conceit out 
of coxcombs I meet on the road, and on the 
ease with which I.can leave a‘ fool behind, 
whose nonsense disturbs my solitary musings. 


On my last journey to Fort Lawrence, as 


‘the beautiful view of Colchester had just 
opened upon me, and as | was contemplating 
its richness and exquisite scenery, a tall thin 
man, with hollow cheeks and high twinkling 
black eyes, on a good bay horse, somewhat 
out of condition, overtook me; and drawing 
up, said, I guess you started. early this morn- 
ing, Sir! I did, Sir, I replied. You did not 
come from Halifax, I presume, Sir, did you! 
in a dialect too rich to be mistaken as genu- 
ine Yankee. And which way may you be 
travelling? asked my inquisitive companion. 

To Fort Lawrence. Ah! said he, so aim’J, it 
is in my circuit. 
so professional, I looked again at him, to as. 
certain ‘whether [had ever seen him before, 
or whether I had met with one of those name- 
less, but innumerable limbs of the law, who 


The word circuit sounded 


ow flourish in every district of the Province. 


There was a keenness about his eye, and an 
acuteness of expression, much in favour of 
the law; but the dress, and general bearing 
of the man, made against the supposition. — 


‘lawyers from country: boobies. 


His was not the coat of a man who ¢an afford | 


to wear an old coat, nép wad it of «‘Tem- 
pests and More's,’ that, distinguish country 
His clothes 
were well made, and of good materials, but 
looked as if their owner had shrunk a little 
since they were made ‘for him ;\they’ hung 


somewhat loose on him. A large brooch, and 


some superfluous seals and gold keys; which 
ornamented his outward man, looked ‘New 
England’ like. A visit to the States, had per- 
haps, I thought, timed this Colchester ‘beat, 
into a Yankee fop. Of ‘what consequence: 
was it to me who he was—in'eithér case 1 


had nothing to do with him, and I desired _ 


neither his acquaintance nor his company 
still I could not but ask myself who “can this 
man be? I am notaware, said'l, that there 
is a court sitting at this time at Cumberland? 
Nor am I, said my friend. What then could 
It occurred 
‘preacher. 
but his appearance ‘again puz- 
His attire might ao—the ‘colour 

mig 


of look, that seriousness of countenarice, that 


clergy. 


a curiosity, which, in him, I had the moment 
before viewed both with susgicion’ and dis- 


who he could be who was neither lawyer nor 
preacher, and yet talked of his circuit with 
the gravity of both. How ridiculous, I thought 


for breakfast, and must therefore bid him good 
knees, and away we Went at a slapping pace. 


own curiosity, and~on avoiding that of my 
travelling companion. This, I said to myself, 
this {s the value of a good horse; I patted his 


the steps of the unknown’s horse—the clatter 
increased. Ah, my friend, thought I, it won't 
do; you should be well mounted if you desire 
my company ; I pushed Mohawk faster, fast- 
best. He outdid himself; 
never 

ly—so well. 
I guess that is a pretty considerable smart 


horse passing me; there is so 
spry a one on my circuit, 


tled.in my mind; he was a Yankee, and a 
very impertinent Yankee too. I felt humbled, 
my pride was hurt, and Mohawk:was beaten. 
To continue this trotting contest was humili- 
ating; I yielded, therefore, before the victory 
was palpable, and pulled up. © 

Yes, continued he, a horse.of pretty consi- 
derable good action, and a pretty fair trotter 
too, I guess. Pride must have a-fall—I con- 
fess mine was prostrate in the dust. These 
words cut me to theheart... What! is it come 
to this, poor Mohawk, that you, the admira- 
tion of all but the envious, the great Mohawk, 


measured—trots next to Mohawk, only yields 
to Mohawk, looks like Mohawk—that you 
are, after all, only a counterfeit, and pro- 
nounced by a straggling Yankee to be mere- 
ly ‘a pretty fair trotter,’ 

If he was trained, guess hemight be made 
to do a little more. Excuse me, but if you 
divide your weight between the knee and the 
stirrup, rather most on the knee, and rise for- 
ward on the saddle, so as to leave‘a little 
daylight between you and it, I hope I may ne- 
ver ride this circuit again, if you don’t geta 
mile more an r out of him, - 


What! not enough, I mentally groaned, to 
have my horse beaten, but I must be told that 
I don’t know how to ride him ; and that, too, 
by a Yankee—Aye, there’s the raba‘Yan- 
kee what? Perhaps a half-bred puppy, half 
yankee, half-blue-nose. As there is no escape, 
I'll try to.make out my riding master. Your 
circutt, said I, my looks expressing all ‘the 
surprise they were capable of—your circuit, 
pray what may that be?) Oh, said’ he, the 
eastern circuit—I amy on the eastern circuit, 
sir. L have heard, said feeling that I now 
had a lawyer to deal with, that there is a 
great deal of business on. thi®; eircuit—Pray, 


are there many cases of There 


gust; but so it was—I felt a desire to know” 


the standard by which all other horses aré- 


suitable—the broad not out of — 
place; but there was a want of that staidiiéss 


expression, in short, so charaptertatic of the 


could not scdotint thir nip bale 


to myself, is this; I will leave him. ‘Burning — 
towards him, I said, I feared I should be late 


morning. Mohawk felt the pressure of my . 


I congratulated myself on, conquering my — 


neck—I felt proud ofhim. Presently T heard - 


horse, said the stranger, as he came: beside 
me, and apparently reined in to prevent ‘his _ 


Circuit, or no ‘circuit, one was set- 
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tne 


jd’'a pretty fair business to be done, at least 
“there has been, but the ca#es are of no great 
Me we do ‘not make much out of them, 
we,get them pp very easy, but they don’t 
bring’ much profit “What a beast, thought I, 


> 


ig this; arid What a ¢ufsé to /4/country, to 


pettifogging rascal 


* practising in it—a horse jockey, too—what a 


this circutt, 


. finished character! I'll try him on that branch, 


‘Phat isa superior animal you are mounted 
on, said-I—I seldom meet one that can travel 
with mine, Y¢s,said he coolly, a considera- 

ble fair.trayeller, and ;most particular good 
“bottom; I hesitated; this man who talks 
with suchunblushing effrontery of getting up 
cases, and making profit out of them, cannot 
be offended at the question—-yes, I will put it 
to-him.. Do you feel an inclination to part 
“with, him?,. I never, part with a horse, sir, that 
suits me, said he—I am fond of a horse—I 
‘don’t like to ride in the dust, after every one 
meet, and.I allow no man to pass me but 
-when;I choose. _ Is it possible, I thought, that 
he can knowme; that he has heard of my 
foible, and:is quizzing me, or have I this feel- 
ing in common with him. But, continued I, 
‘you might supply yourself again. Not on 
ss; said he, nor yet in Camp- 
hell's. circuit, , Campbell's circuit—pray, sir, 
what is that? | That, said he, is the, western 
and Lampton rides the shore circuit ; and 
_as for the people on the shore, they know'so 
little of horses, that Lampton tells me, a man 
‘from Aylesford once sold a hornless ox there, 
whose tail hehad cut and nicked, for a horse 
of the Goliah breed, I.should think, said I, 
that Mr. Lampton must have no lack of cases 


among such enlightened clients. Clients, sir! 


* 


 -cireuit, We: 


my friend, Mr, Lampton is not.a lawyer. 
[beg pardon, I thought you said he rode the 
"tal it a,cirepit, said the stranger, 
_-whe-seemed by no means flattered by the 
“mistake—we divide the Province, as in the 


 « fiimanack, into circuits, in each of which we 


sepagately carry on our business of manu- 
facturing and selling clocks., There are few, 
I, guess, said the Clockmaker, who go upon 
tick as;much as we do, who have so little use 


lawyers; if attornies coull wind a man 


 mour; and. 
»-and the did not feel disposed to leave me, I 


“up-again, after he has been fairly run down, | 
-guess they'd bea pretty harmless sort of folks. 

This: explanation restored my good hu- 
I could not quit my companion, 


up my mind to travel with him to Fort 


| 


wrenee, the limit of his circuit, 
CHAPTER I. 

THE CLOCKMAKER. 

hdged of Yatikée clock pediars, tin 
pedlars, and bible pedlars, especially of him 
who sold Polyglot Bibles (all in English) to 
the amount of sixteen thousand pounds. The 
house of every substantial farmer had three 


- substantial ornaments, a wooden clock, a tin 


reflector, and a Polyglot Bible. How is it 
“that an A can can sell his wares, at what- 
‘ever price ‘he pleases, where a blue-nose 
would ‘fail: to ‘make a sale at all? I will in- 
quire of the clockmaker the secret of his suc- 


cess. 
 SWhata pity it is, Mr. Stick, (for such was; 


_ his name) what a pity it is, said I, that you 


~» who aire so successful in teaching these people 


‘the value of clocks, could you not also teach 
them the value of time. I guess, said he, they 
have got that ring to grow on their horns yet, 
which every four year old has in our country. 
We*recken hours and minutes to be dollars 


ceats. They do nothing in these parts, 
drink, smeke, sleep, ride about, lounge 
at’ faverns, make speeches at temperance 


meetings, and talk about “ House of Assem- 
bly.” © fa man don’t hoe his corn, if he don’t 
get ‘a crop, he says it is all owing tothe Bank; 
and if he runs into‘debt:and is sued, why he 
the lawyers ‘are a curse to the country, 


- They are’a most idle set of folks, I'tell you. 


But how is it, said I, that you manage to 
cgelk-such “an immense number of clocks, 
(which certainly cannot be called necessary 
articles) among a people with whom there 
-geems to be so great a scarcity of money? 
Mr. Slick paused, as ifjeonsidering the pre- 
» priety of answering the question, and looking 
“ me’ in the face, said, in a confidential tone, 
Why; I don’t care if I dg,tell you, for the 
ket is glutted, and I shall.quit this circuit. 


© It is.done by a knowledge of soft sawder and 


human natur. But here is Deacon Flint’s, | 


gaid he, I have but one clock left, and I guess 
will sell. it-to him. 

At the gate of a: most comfortable looking 

_ farm house stood Deacon Flint, a respectable 

old man; who had understood the value of 


» time better than most of his neighbours, if 


one might judge from the appearance of every 
thing abopthim. After the usual salutation, 
an invitation to “alight” was aceepted by 


» ~ Slick, who said, he wished to take leaye 


Mrs. F'int before he leit Colchester, 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


We had hardly entered the house, before 
the clockmaker pointed to the view from the 
window, and, addressing himgelf ‘to me, said, 
if 1 was to tell them in Connecticlit, re was 
such a farm as this away down east here in 
Nova Scotia, they. wonldn't, believe me—wh 
there aint such alocation in all New England. 
The deacon has a hundred acres of dyke— 
Seventy, said the deacon, only seventy. Well, 
seventy; but then there is your fine deep bot- 
tom, why I could run a ramrod into it—Inter- 
val, We call it, said the ‘Deacon, who, though 
evidently pleased at this eulogium, seemed to 
‘wish the experiment of the ramrod to be tried 
in the right place—Well, interval if you please, 
(though Professor Eleazer Cumstick, in his 
‘work on Ohio, ¢alls' them bottoms,) is just as 
good asdyke. Then there is that water privi- 
lege, worth 3,000 or 4,000 dollars, twice as 
good as what Governor Cass paid 15,000 dol- 
lars for. I wonder, Deacon, you don’t put 
up a carding mill on it? the same works 
would carry a turning lathe, a shingle ma- 
chine, a circular saw, grind barkjand —-. 
Too old, said the Deacon, too old for all those 
spéculations—Old, repeated the Clockmaker, 
not you; why youaré worth halfa-dozen of 
the young men we see, now-a-days ; you are 
young énouvgh to have-here‘he said some- 
thing in a lower tone of voice, which I did 
hot distinctly hear ; but whatever it was, the 
Deacon was pleased, he smiled and said he 
did not think of such things.now. 

But your beasts, dear. me, your beasts must 
be put in and have a feed; saying which, he 
went out to order them 'to be taken to the 
stable. 

As the old gentleman closed the door after 
him, Mr. Slick drew near to me, and said in 
an ufider tone, that is what I call “ soft saw- 
der.’ An Englishman would pass that man 
as a she@p passes a hog in a pasture, without 
looking at him; or, said he, looking rather 
archly, if he was mounted on a pretty smart 
horse, I guess he'd trot away, if he could. 
Now I find—UHere his lecture on “ soft saw- 
der” was Gut short by the entrance of Mrs. 
Flint. Jist come to say good bye, Mrs: Flint. 
"What, have you sold all your clocks? ‘yes, 
and very low, too, for money is scarce, and |! 
wished to close the concarn; no, l am wrong 
in saying all, for I have just one left. Neigh: 
bour Steel's wife asked to have the refusal of 
it, but I guess I won"t sell it; I had but two of" 
them, this one and the_feller of it, that I sold’ 
to Governor Lincoln. General Green, the 
‘Secretary of State for Maine, said he’d give 
me 50 dollars for this here one—it has compo- 
sition wheels and patefit axles, it is a beauti- 
ful article—a r chop—no mistake, 
genuine superfine, But I guess I'll ‘take it 
back; afid beside, Squire Hawk might think 
kinder harder, that I did not give him the of. 
fer. Dear me, said Mrs. Flint, I should like 
to see it, where is it? It isin a chest of mine 
over the way, at Tom Tape’s store, I guess 
he can ship it over to Eastport. ‘That’s a 
good man, said Mrs. Flint, jist let’s look at it. 

Mr. Slick, willing to oblige, yielded‘to these 
entreaties, and soon produced the clock—a 
gaudy, highly varnished, trumpery looking 
affair. He placed it on the chimney-place, 
where its beauties were pointed out and duly 
appreciated by Mrs. Flint, whose admiration 
was about ending in a proposal, when Mr. 
Flint returned from giving his directions 
about the care of the horses. The Deacon 
praised the clock, he thought it a handsome 
one; but the Deacon was a prudent man, he 
had a watch—he was sorry, but he had no 
occasion for a clock. I guess you're in the 
wrong furrow this time, Deacon, it aint for 
sale, said Mr. Slick; and if it was, I reckon 
neighbour Steel’s wife would have it, for she 
gives mé no peace about it, Mrs, Flint said, 
that Mr. Steel had enough to do, poor man, 
to pay his interest; without buying clocks for 
his wife. It’s no consarn of mine, said’ Mr. 
Slick, as long as he pays me, what he has to 
do, but I guess I don’t want to sell it, and be- 
sides it comes too high; that clock can’t be 
made at Rhode Island under 40 dollars. Why 
it aint possible, said the Clockmaker, in appa- 
rent surprise, looking at his watch, why as 
I’m alive it is 4 o’clock, and if I hav’nt been 
two hours here--how on airth shall I reach 
River Philip to-night? I'll tell you what, Mrs. 
Flint, Pil leave the clock in your care till I re- 
turn on my way tothe States--I'll set it a go- 
ing and put it tothe right time. 

As soon as the operation was performed, 
he delivered the key to the Deacon with a 
.sort of serio-comic injunction to wind up the 
clock every Saturday night, whieh Mrs. Flint 
said she would take care should be done, and 
promised to remind her husband of it, in case 
he should chance to forget it. 

That, said the Cloekmaker, as soon as we 
were monnted, that [call *human natur!’ 
Now that clock is sold for 40 dollars—it cost 
me just 6 dollars’ and 50 cents, .Mrg, Flin 
wil] never let Mrs, Steel have the Sal. 


nor willthe Deacon learn until I call for the 
clock, that having once indulged in the use of 
a superfluity, how difficult it is to give it up. 
We can do without any article of luxury we 
have never had, but when once obtained, it is 


y| not tin human natur’ stirfender it volun- 


tarily. Of fifteen thousand sold ‘by myself 
and partners in this; Provinee, twelve thou- 
sand were left in this manner, and only ten 
clocks were ever returned—when we called 
for them they invariably bought them. We 
trust to ‘scft sadder’ to get them into the 
house, and to ‘ human natur,’ that they never 
come out of it. \ 


CHAPTER III. 
_ THE SILENT GIRLS. 

Do you see them are swallows, said the 
Clockmaker, how low they fly? ‘Well, 1 pre- 
sume, we shall have-rain right away, and 
them noisy critters, them gulls, how close 
they keep to the water, down there in the 
Shubenacadie ; well’ that’s a sure sign. If we 
study natur, we don’t want no thermometer. 
But I guess we shall be in time to get under 
cover in a shingle-maker’s shed, about three 
miles ahead on‘ us. 

We had just reached the deserted hovel 
when the rain fell in torrents. 

I reckon, said’ the clockmaker, as he sat 
himself down on a bundle of shingles, I reck- 
on they are bad off for inns in this country. 
When a feller is too lazy to work here, he 
paints his name over his door, and calls it a 
tavern, and as like as not he makes the:whole 
neighbourbood as lazy ‘as himself—it is about 
as easy to find a good inn in Halifax, as it is 
to find wool on a goat’s back. An inn, to be 
a good concarn, must be built a purpose, you 
can.no. more make a. good tavern out of a 
common dwelling house, expect, than a good 
coat out of an old pair of trowsers.. They 
are eternal lazy, you may depend—now there 
might be a grand spec made there, in build- 
ing a good Inn and a good Church. What a 
sacrilegious and unnatural union, said I, with 
most unaffected surprise. Not at all, said 
Mr. Slick, we build both on speculation in the 
States, and make a good deal of profit out of 
*em too, I tell you. We look out a good 
sightly place, in a town like Halifax, that is 
pretty considerably well peopled, with folks 
that are good marks; and if there is no real 
right down good preacher among them, we 
build a handsome Church, touched off like a 


New York liner, a real taking looking thing } 


—-and then we look out for a preacher, acrack 
man, a regtilar ten horse power chap—well, 
we hire him, and we have to give pretty high 
wages too, say twelve hundred or sixteen 
hundred dollars a year. ¢ him first 
on trial for a Sabbath or two, to try his paces, 
and if he takes with the folks, if he goes 
down well, we clinch the bargain, and let 
and sell the pews; and, I tell you it pays weil 
and makes a real good investment. There 
were few better specs among.us us than Inns 
and Churches, until the Railroads came on 
the carpet--as soon as the novelty of the new 
preacher wears off, we hire another, and thus 
keep up the steam. I trust it will be long, | 
very long my friend, said I, ere the rage for 
speculation iritroduces “the money changers 
into the temple,” with us. 

Mr. Slick looked at me with a most inefia- 
ble expression of pity and surprise. Depend 
on it, sir, said he, with a most philosophical 
air, this Province is much behind the intelli- 
gence of the age. But if it is behind us in 
this respect, it is a longwhalk ahead on us in 
others. I never seed or heard tell of a coun- 
ty that had so many natural privileges as 
this. 'Why there are twice as many harbours 
and water powers here, ag we have all the 
way from Eastport to New Orleens, They 
have all they can ax, and than they de- 
sarve. They have iron, eoal, slate, grind- 
stone, lime, fire-stone, gypsum, freestone, and 
a list as long as an auctioneer’s catalogue, 
But they are either asleep, or stone blind to 
them. Their shores are ¢rowded with fish, 
and their lands covered with wood. A go- 
vernment that Jays as light on’em as a down 
counterpin, and no taxes. Then look at their 
dykes. The Lord seems to have made ’em 
on purpose for such lazy folks. If you were 


to tell the citizens of our country that these | $95 says he, Lawyer Webster, what’s yo 


dykes/had been cropped for a hundred years 


without manure, they'd say, they guessed you 
had seen Col. Crockett, the greatest hand at a! oreat insurance case of the Hartford 


flava in our nation. You have heerd tell of a 
man who could'nt see London for the houses, 


I tell you, if we had this country, you could'nt | can go to Rhode Island withopi® 


see the harbours for the shipping. There'd 
bea rush of folks to it, as there is in one of 
‘our inns, to the dinner table, when they some- 
times get jammed together in the door-way, 
and a man has to take a running leap over 
their heads, afore he can getin. A little nig+ 


er boy in New York found a diamond worth 
dollars ; well, he sold it to a watchmaker 
r 50 cents.~-the little eritter did'nt kuow no 


better. Yous gle Were just like the nigger 
boy, they don't know the value of their diamond. 


_ Do you ‘know the reason monkeys are no 
good? because they clatter all day long— 
so do the niggers—and so do the blue-noses 
of Nova Scotia—its all tath 
now with us its all work and 84 talk our 
ship yards, our factories, our mills, eed 
in’ our vessels, there’sno talk—a man can’t 


factories at Lowell-we'd show you a wonder— 
Jive hundred galls at work together allin si- 


tence. 1 don’t think our great country has 


sucha real natural curiosity as that—I expect 
world don't contain the beat of that; fora 
woman’s tongue goes so slick of itself, with- 
out water power or steam, and moves so easy 
on its hinges, that its no easy matter to put a 

i§ top on it, I tell you—it comes as natu- 
ral'as drinkin mint julip. 

don pretend to say the galls don’t nullify 
the rule, SOmetimes, at intermission and arter 
hours, but when they do, if they don’t let go, 
then its a pityy You have heerd aschool come 
out, of little boys, Lord its no touch to it; or 
a flock of geese at it;they ait no more a match 
for em than a pony is tux.@¥oach-horse. But 
when they are at work, alte ax still as sleep 
and no snoring. I guess we haye.a right to 
brag o’ that invention—we dear 
critters, so they don’t think of striking the 
minutes and seconds no longer. 

Now the folks of Halifax take it all outin 
talking—they talk of steam-boats, whalers, 
and rail-roads—but they all end where they 


latitude, if 1 was to say they beat the women 
kind appa One fellow says, I talk of going 
to England—another says, I talk of going to 
the country—w a third says, I talk of 
going to sleep. If we happen to speak of such 
things, we say, ‘I’m right off down East; or 
I'm away off South,’ and away we go jist like 
a streak of lightning. 

When we want folks to talk, we pay ‘em for 
it, such as ministers, lawyers, and members 
of congress; but then we expect the use of 
their tongues, and not their hands ; and when 
we pay folks to work, we expect the use of 
their hands, and not their tongues. I guess 
work don't come kind o’ natural to the people 
of this Province, no more than it does toa 
full bred horse. I expect they think they have 
alittle too much blood in *em for. work, for 
they are near about as proud as they arelazy. 

Now the bees know how to sarve out such 
chaps, for they have their drones too. Well, 
they reckon its no fun, a making honey all 
summer, for these idle critters to eat all win- 
ter—so they give "em Lynch Law. They 
have a regular built mob of citizens, and 
string up the drones like the Vixburz gan. 
blers. Their maxim is, and not a bad one 
neither, I guess, ‘no work no honey,’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONVERSATIONS AT THE RIVER PHILIP, 


work and talk too, I guessif you were at the _ 


begin—in talk. I don’t think I'd be out in my | 


Ir was late before we arrived at Pugnose’ 
Inn—the evening was cool, and a fire wa 
cheering and comfortable. Mr. Slick declin 
any share in the bottle of wine, he said he w 
dyspeptic; and a glass or two soon convince 
me, that it was likely to produce in me som 
_thing worse than dyspepsy, It was speedil 
removed, and we drew up to the fire. 

‘faking a small penknife from tis pocket 
he began to whittle a thin piece of dry wood 

which lay on the hearth; and, after musinj 
some time, said, I guess you’ve never heen 
the States. I feplied that I had not, but t 
before I returned to England I proposed v 
siting that country. There, saidhe, you'll s 
the great Daniel Webster—he’s a great ma 
I tell you; King William, number 4, I gues 
would be no match for him as an orator—h 
talk him out of sight in half an hour. If! 
was in your House of Commons, I recké 
he’d make some of your great folks look pret 
streaked—he's a true patriot, and statesma 
the first in our country, and a most partic 
cute Lawyer. There was a Quaker chap 
cute for him once tho’. This Quaker, a pre 
knowin’ old shaver, had a cause down 
Rhode Island; so he went to Daniel to 
him to go down and plead his case for hij 


fee! Why, says Daniel, let me see, I have 
go down South to Washington, to plead 


| pany—and I've got to be at Cincinnggiit 
‘tend the Convention, and don’ 
pat log 
and great fatigue; it would cogkyou may 
more than you’d be willing torgive. 
‘Well, the Quaker looked pretty white abag” 
the gills, I tell you, when hé@ heard this, for 
could not do without him Ro how, and he ¢ 
not like this prelimimary‘talk of his at all 
last he maile bold tomaisk him the worst © 
what he avould take? Why, says Danie 
always liked the Quakers, théy are 
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peaceable people, who never goto law if a 
can help it, and it would be better for our 
great country if there were miore such people 
in it. Inever seed or heerd tell of any harm 
‘in’em except going the whole figure for Gineral 
Jackson, and that everlastin almighty villain, 
‘Van Buren ; yes, I love’ the Quakers, I hope 
they'll go the Webster ticket yet—and Ill go 
for you as low as I can a § way afford, say, 
1,000 dollars. 


The Quaker well nigh fainted when he heerd. 


» this, but he was pretty deep too; so says he, 
“Lawyer, that’s a great deal of money, but | 
have more causes there, if I give you the 
1,000 dollars will you plead the other cases I 
shall have to give you! Yes, says Daniel, } 
~ will to the best of my humble abilities. So 
down they went to Rhode Island, and ‘Daniel 
tried the case and carried it for the Quaker. 
Well, the Quaker he goes round to all thefolks 
that had suits in court, and says he, what 
will you give me if I get the great Daniel to 
plead for you? It cost me 1,000 dollars for a 
’ fee, but now he and I aye pretty thick, and 
as he is on the spot, [’¢get him to plead cheap 
for you—so he hundred dollars from 
one, and two from another, and so on, until 
he got eleven hundred dollars, jist one hun- 
_ dred dollars more than he gave. Daniel was 
in a great rage when he heerd this ; what, said 
he, do you think I would agree to your letting 
me out like a horse to hire? Friend Daniel, 
said the Quaker, didst thou not undertake to 
plead all such cases as I should have to give 
thee! If thou wilt not stand to thy agreement, 
neither will I stand to mine. Daniel laughed 
out ready to split his sides at this. Well, says 
he, I guess I might as well stand still for you 
_ to put the bridle on this time, for you have 
fairly pinned me up in a corner of the fence 
any how—so he went good humouredly to 
work and pleaded them all, 

This lazy fellow, Pugnose, continued the 
Clockmaker, that keeps this inn, is going to 
sell off and go to the States; he says he has 
to work too hard here; that the markets are 
dull, and the winters too long; and he guesses 
he can Jive easier there ; I guess he'll find kis 
mistake afore he has been there long. Why 
our country aint to be compared to this, on 
no account whatever; our country never 

_ made us to be the great nation we are, but we 
made the country. How on airth could we, 
if we were all like old Pugnose, as lazy, as 
ugly, make that cold thin soil of New England 
produce what it does? Why, Sir, the land 
between Boston and Salem would starve a 
flock of geese; and yet look at Salem, it has 
more cash than would buy Nova Scotia from 
the King. We rise early, live frugally, and 
work late: what we get we take care of To 
all this we add enterprise and intelligence—a 
feller who finds work too hard here, had bet- 
ter not go to the States. I met an Irishman, 
one Pat Lannigan, last week, who had just 
returned from the States; why, says I, Pat, 
what on airth brought you back? Bad luck 
to them, says Pat, if 1 warn’t properly bit. 
What do you get a day in Nova Scotia? says 
Judge Beler to me. Four shillings, your Lord- 
ship, says I. There are no Lords here, says 
he, we are all free. Well, says he, I'll give 
you as much in one day as you ean earn there 
in two; I'll give you eight shillings. Long life 
to your Lordship, says 1. So next day to it 
I went with a party of men a-digging a piece 
of canal, and if it wasn’t a hot day my name 
is not Pat Lannigan. Presently 1 looked up 
and straightened my back, says! to a com. 
rade of mine, Mick, says I, I'm very dry; 
with that, says the overseer, we don’t allow 
gentlemen to talk at their work in this coun- 
try. Faith, I soon found out for my two 
days’ pay in oné, I had to do two days’ work 
in one, and pay two weeks’ board in one, and 
at the end of a month, | found myselfno better 
off in pocket than in Nova Scotia; while the 
devil a bone in my body that didn’t ache with 
pain, and as for my nose, it took to bleeding, 
and bled day and night entirely. Upon my 
soul, Mr. Slick, said he, the poor labourer 
does not last longin your country ; what with 
new rum, hard labour, and hot weather, you'll 
see the graves of the Irish each side of the 
canals, for all the world like two rows of po- 
tatoes in a field that have forgot to come up. 

It is a land, Sir, continued the Clockmaker, 
of hard work. We have two kind of slaves, 
the niggers and the white slaves. All Euro. 
pean labourers and blacks, who come out to 


i. us, do our hard bodily work, while we direct 


to a profitable end; neither rich nor poor, 
gh nor low, with us, eat the bread ofidleness. 
Our whole capital is in active operation, and 
our whole population isin active employment. 
An idle fellow, like Pugnose, who runs away 
‘to us;is clapt into harness afore knows 
wherevke is, andis made to work; like a horse 
that refuses to draw, he is put into the Team- 
t; he finds somebefore him and others be- 
he must eitheridraw or be dragged 


CHAPTER 

‘In the morning the. Clockmaker informed 
me that\a Justice’s Court was.to be held that 
day at Pugnose’s Inn, and he guessed he.could 

a little business among the country folks. 
that. would be assembled there. Some. of 
them, he said, owed him, for clocks, and it 
would, save,him the world travelling, to 
have the Justice and Constable to drive them 
up together. If ,you want, a fat wether, 
there’s nothing like. penning up the whole 
flock in a corner. 1 guess, said he, if General 
Campbell knew what. sort. of a a man that are 
magistrate was, he’d disband him. pretty 
quick: he’s a regular suck-egg—a disgrace 
to the.country.._ I guess if he, acted that way 
in Kentucky, he'd get a breakfast of cold lead 
some morning, out of the small eend of a rifle, 
he’d find pretty difficult to digest. They tell 
me he issues three hundred writs a year, the 
cost of which, including that tarnation Con- 
stable’s fees, can’t amount to nothing less than 
3,000 dollars'per annum. If the Hon. Daniel 
Webster had him afore a jury, I reckon he’d 
turn him inside out, and slip him back again, 
as quick as an old stocking. He’d paint him 
to the life, as plain to be known as the head 
of Gineral Jackson. He's jist: a fit feller for 
Lynch law, to be tried, hanged, and damned, 
al] at once—there’s more nor him in the coun- 
try—there’s some of the breed in every coun- 
ty in the Province, jist.one or two to do the 
dirty work, as we keep niggers for jobs that 
would give a white man the cholera. They 
ought to pay his passage, as we do with such 
critters, tell him his place is taken in the Mail 
Coach, and if be is found here after twenty- 
four hours, they’d make a carpenter’s plumb- 
bob of him, and hang him outside the church 
steeple, to try if it was perpendicular. He al- 
most always gives judgment for plaintiff, and 
if the poor defendant has an offset, he makes 
him sue it, so that it grinds a grist both ways 
for him, like the upper and lower millstone. 

People soon began to assemble, some on 
foot and others on horseback, and in wag- 
gons—Pugnose’s tavern was all bustle and 
confusion—Plaintiffs, Defendants, and wit- 
nesses, all talking, quarrelling, explaining, 
and drinking. Here comes the Squire, said 
one; I’m thinking his horse carries more ro- 
guery than law, saidanother ; they must have 
been im proper want of timber to make a jus- 
tice of, said a third, when they took sucha 
crooked stick as that; sap-headed enough too 
for refuse, said a stout looking farmer: may 
be so, said another, but as hard at the heart 
as a log of elm; howsomever, said a third, I 
hope it wont be long afore he has the wainy 
edge scored off of him, any how. Many more 
such remarks were made, all drawn from fa- 
miliar objects, but all expressive of bitterness 
and contempt. 

He carried one or two large books with 
him in his gig, with a considerable roll of pa- 
pers. As soon as the obsequious Mr. Pug- 
nose saw him at the door, he assisted him to 
alight, ushered him into the “best roum,” 
and desired the constable to attend “the 
Squire.”. The crowd immediately entered, 
and the Constable opened the Court in due 
forma, and commanded silence. 

Taking out a long list of causes, Mr. Petti- 
fog commenced reading the names—James 
Sharp versus John Slug—call John Slug ; John 
Slug being duly called and not answering, 
was defaulted. In this manner he proceeded 
to default some 20 or 30 persons; at last he 
came to a cause, William Hare versus Dennis 
O’Brien—call Dennis O’Brien ; here I am said 
a voice from the other reom—here I am, who 
has anything to say to Dennis O’Brien! Make 
less noise, sir, said the Justice, or I'll commit 
you. Commit me, is it, said Dennis, take care 
then, Squire, you don’t commit yourself. You 
are sued by William Hare for three pounds 
for a month’s board aad lodging, what have 
you to say to it? Say to it, said Dennis, did 
you ever hear what Tim Doyle said when he 
was going to be hanged for stealing a pig! 
says he, if the pig hadn’t squeeled in the bag, 
I'd never have been found out, sol wouldn’t-- 
so I'll take warning by Tim Doyle’s-fate: I 
say nothing, let him prove it. Here Mr, Hare 
was called on for his proof, but taking it for 
granted that the board would be admitted, 
and the defence opened, he was not prepared 
with proof, I demand, said Dennis, I demand 
an unsuit. ._Here there. was a consultation 
between the Justice and the Plaintiff, when 
the Justiee said I shall not nonsuit him, I shall 
continue the cause, What, hang it up till next 
Court--you had better hang me. up then at 
once—how cana poor man come here so often 
—this may be the entertainment Pugnose ad- 
vertises for horses, but by Jacquers, it is no 
entertainment for me—I admit then, sooner, 
than come again, I admit it. You admit you 
owe him three pounds then a rlineca 
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f eve him a month, and was’ like Pat Moran’ 'S 
cow-at the end of it, at the lifting, bad Juck ‘to: 


“\him. A neighbour was here called, whoproved 
that the three pounds might be the usual price. 
And do you know I taught ‘his,children. to’ 
write at the school, said Dennis—-You might, 
‘answered the witness—And what is that 
worth? I don’t kiow—Y ow don’t know; faith 
1 believe you're right, said Dennis, for if the 
children are half as’ big rogues ‘as the fatheri 
they might leave writing alone, or: ‘they’d ‘be 
like to be hanged for forgery. ' Here Dennis 
produced his account for teaching five chil- 
dren, two quarters, at 9 shillings’a quarter 
each, £4 10s. I am sorry, Mr.’ O’Brien, said 
the Justice, very sorry, but your defence will 
hot avail you, your aecount is too large for 
one Justice, any sum over three pounds must 
be sued before two magistrates—But I only 
want to offset as much as will pay the board 
—It can’t be done in this shape; said the 
magistrate: I will consult Justice Doolittle, 
my neighbour, and’ if Mr. Hare wén’t settle 
with you, I will sue it for yon. Well; said 
Dennis, all’ have to say is, that there is not 
so big a rogue as Hare on the whole river, 
save and except one scoundrel who shall be 
nameless, making a significant and humble 
bow to the Justice. Here there was a general 
laugh throughout the Court—Dennis retired 
to the next room to indemnify himself by 
another glass of grog; and venting his abuse 
against Hare and the Magistrate. Disgusted 
at the gross partiality of the Justice, I also 
quitted the Court, fully concurring in the 
opinion, though not in the language, that 
Dennis was giving utterance to in the bar 
room. 

 Pettifog owed his elevation to his interest 
at an election. It is to be hoped that his sub- 
sequent merits will be as promptly rewarded, 
by his dismissal from a bench which he dis- 
graces and defiles by his presence. 


CHAPTER VL 
ANECDOTES. 


As we mounted our horses to proceed to 
Amherst, groups of country people were to 
be seen standing about Pugnose’s inn, talking 
over the events of the morning, while others 
were dispersing to their several homes. 

A pretty prime, superfine scoundrel, that 
Pettifog, said the Clockmaker ; he and his con- 
stable are well mated, and they've travelled 
in the same gear so long together, that they 
make about as nice a yoke of rascals, as you'll 
mcet in a day’s ride, They pull together like 
one rope reeved through two blocks. That 
are constable , almost. strangled 
t’uther day ; and ifthe had’nt little grain 
more wit than hig master, I guesshe’d had his’ 
wind-pipe stopped astight asa bladder. There 
is an out-law of a feller here for all the world 
like one of our Kentucky Squatters, one Bill 
Smith—a critter that neither fears man nor 
devil. Sheriff and Constable can make no 
hand of him—they can’t catch him no how; 
and if they do come up with him, he slips 
through their fingers like an eel: and then, he 


a squirrel with a ball, at fifty yards hand run- 
ning—a regular ugly customer. 

Well, Nabb, the constable, had a writ agin 
him, and he was cyphering a good while how 
he should catch him, at last he hit on a plan 
that he thought was pretty clever, and he 
seheemed for a chance to try it. So one day 
he heard that Bill was up at Pugnose’s Inn, a 
settling some business, and was likely to be 
there all night... Nabb waits till it was con- 
siderable Jate in the evening, and then he takes 
his horse and rides down tothe inn, and hitches 
his beast behind the hay stack. Then he 
crawls up to the window and peeps in and 
watches there till Bill should go to bed, think- 
ing the best way to catch them are sort of 
animals is to catch them asleep. Well, he 
kept Nabb a waiting outside so long, with 
his talking and singing, that he well nigh fell 
asleep first himself; at last Bill began to strip 
for bed. First he takes out a long pocket 
pistol, examines the priming, and lays it down 
on the table near the head of the bed. 

When Nabb sees this, he begins to.creep 
like all over, and feel kinder ugly, and rather 
sick of his job; but when he. seed him jump 
into bed, and heerd him snore out a noise 
like a man driving pigs to market, he plucked 
up courage, and thought he might do it easy 
arter all if he was to open the door softly, aud 
make one spring on him afore he could wake. 
So round. he goes, lifts up the latch of his door 
as soft as soap, and makes a jump, right atop 
of him, as he lay on the bed. I guess I got 
you this time, said Nabb. I guess so too, said 
Bill, but I wish you; would’nt lay so plaguy 
heavy on me—jist turn over, that’s a good 
fellow, will you? With that, Bill Jays his arm 
on him to raise him up, for he said, he was 
squeezed as flat as a pancake, and afore Nabb 
knew where he was, Bill rolled him right over, 


goes armed, and he can knock the eye out of} 


and was atop of him: ‘Then he seized! him 
by the throat; and twisted his! pipe, till fis 
eyes were as big as saucers, and: his-tongue 
grew six inches longer, while he kept making 
faces, for all the world like the pirate'that was 
hanged on Monument Hill,at Boston: ‘It was 
pretty near over with Him, wher Nabb thought 
of his spurs; so he fost curled up both heels, 
and drove the spurs right into him ;*he Jet him 
have it jist below his cruper; as ‘Bill 
he had a fair chance, and he ragged him ‘like 
the leaf of a book cut open with your finger. 
At last, Bill could stand it no longer; He let 
go his hold, and roared like’ a bull; and ‘clap- 
ping both hands ahind him; he ouit of the door 
like a shot. If it had'nt ‘been for them: are 
spurs, I guess Bill would have saved the hang- 
man a‘job of Nabb:that time.» ¥ 

The Clockmaker, was nan, 
and equally communicative. Nothing lens’ 
his notice ; he: knew every body’s genealogy, 
history, tind. and iike-a driver of an 
English Stage ch, was not unwilling to 
impart what he knew. Do you see that snug 
looking house there, said he, with a short sarce 
garden afore it, that belongs ‘to Elder ’Thom- 
son. ‘The Elder is pretty close ‘fisted, aid 
holds special fast to all he gets. He-is'’a just 
man and very pious, but Thave ved when 
a man becomes near about too good, he is 
apt, sometimes, to slip ahead into avarice, 
unless he looks sharper arter his girths. A 
friend of mine in Connecticut, an old sea cap- 
tain, who was once let in for it pretty deep; 
by 4 man with a broader brim than common, 
said to me, “friend Sam,” says he, “I don’t 
like those folks who are too dn good.” 
There is, I expect, some truth in it, tho’ he 
need’nt have swore at all, but he was an aw- 
ful hand to swear. Howsomever that may 
be, there is a story about the Elder that's not 
‘so coarse neither. 
It appears an old Minister came there once, 
to hold a meetin’ at his housc—well, after 
meetin’ was over, the Elder took the minister 


+ 


all over his farm, whieh is pretty'tidy, I tell 


you; and he showed him a great Ox’he had 
and a swingeing big Pig, that weighed some 
six or seven hundred weight, that he was 
plaguy proud of, but he never offered the did 
minister any thing to eat or drink. “The 
preacher was pretty tired of all this, and see- 
ng no prospect of being asked to partake — 
with the family, and tolerably sharp set, he 
asked one of the boys to fetch him his horse 
out of the barn.” When he was taking leave 
ofthe Elder (there were several’ folks by at 
the time), says he, Elder Thomson, you have 
a fine farm here, a very fine farm, indeed ; 
you have a large Ox too} very rx ; 
and I think, said he, I've seen to day, (turning 
and looking him full in the face, for he intend- 
ed to hit him pretty hard,) J think I have'seen 
to-day the greatest Hog I ever saw in my life. 
The neighbours snickered a good deal, and 
the Elder felt pretty streaked. I guess he'd 
give his great Pig or his great Ox: either, if 
that story had'nt got wind. 

CHAPTER VIL 

GO AHEAD, 


Wuex we resumed our conversation, the 
Clockmaker said, “I guess we are the greatest 
nation on the face of the airth, and the most: 
enlightened too.” 

This was rather too.arrogant to pass unno- 
tieed, and I was about replying, that whatever 
doubts there might be on that subject, there 
could be none whatever that they were the 
most modest; when he continued, “we go 
ahead,” the Nova Scotians go “astarn.” Our 
ships go ahead of the ships of other folks, our 
steam-boats beat the British in speed, and so 
do our stage-coaches; and.I reckon a real 
right down New York trotter might stump 
the univarse for going “ahead.” But.since ~ 
we introduced the Rail Roads, if. we. don’t 
go “ ahead” its a pity; Wenever fairly knew 
what going the whole hog was.-till then; we 
actilly went ahead of ourselves, and that’s no 
easy matter I tell. you... If they only had.edi- 
cation here, they might learn to do so too, but 
they don’t know nothin’. You undervalue 
them, said I, they. have their College and 
Academies, their grammar schools and_pri- 
mary institutions, and I believe there are 
among them who cannot read and writes, 

I guess all that’s nothin’, said he. As for 
Latin and Greek, we dont valy it a-cent; we 
teach it, and so.we painting and music, 
because the English. doy and ‘we like to go 
ahead on em, even in them are things... As 
for reading, its well enongh for them that,has 
nothing to do, ahd writing is plaguy-apt to 
bring a man to, States-prison, particularly/if 
be writes his name _s0 like another man as to 
have it mistaken for his'n. Cyphering is the 
thing—if a man knows how to cypher, he 
sure to grow rich. We are a ‘a 


people, we all cypher, 
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-. and.new they’ve got up and shook themselves, 


_ to that, and send the sum to the College, and 


- and grain as good as that, although these 


© Kaurnel of militia, for we dont valy that breed 


_ the means of ‘grade, open new sources of 


i 
| 


A horse that, wont apt to run 


. Baek, and the more you whip him the faster 
he goes astarn.. That's jist the way with the 
Nova: Seotians; they have been running back 
- so fastiJately; that they have tumbled over a 
» Bank or two, and nearly broke their necks ; 


they ‘swear their dirty clothes: and. bloody 
noses are all owing to the Banks. I guess if 
‘they: wont look ahead for the future, they’ll 
“Jarp.to look behind, and. see if there's a bank 
near hand em. 
bear always goes downe tree fore- 
. most. . He is acunning critter, he knows tante 
»wsafe to carry. a,heavy load over his head, and 
his:rump is’se heavy; he dont like to trust it 


over his'n, for fear it might take a lurch, and. 


carry him heels. over head, to the ground; so 
heJets his starn down first, and his head arter. 
'. I wish the blue-noses would find as good an 
~exeuse in their rumps for running backwards 
as he has., But the bear “cyphers,” he knows 
-how many pounds his hams weigh, and he 
“ calculates” if he carried them up in the air, 
might be top heavy for 
_.If we had this Province we’d go to work 
i er “cypher” right off. Halifax is nothing 
without a river or back country ; add nothing 
_ to. nothing, and. I guess you havenothing still 
-~add a Rail Road to the Bay of Fundy, and 
_howmuchdoyougit! That requires cypher- 
ing—it, will: eost 300,000 dollars, or 75,000 
pounds your money—add for notions omitted 
» inthe addition column, one third, and it makes 
even money—-100,000 pounds. Interest at 5 
per eent. 5,000. pounds a year, now turn over 
» the slateand count up freight—I make it up- 
. wards of 25,000 pounds a year. If I had you 
_ pt the desk, I'd show you a bill of items. 
Now. comes “substraction;” deduct cost of 
engines, wear and tear, and expenses, and 
what not, and reduce it for shortness down to 
5,000 pounds a year, the amount of interest. 
What figures have you got now? you have 
an investment that pays interest, I guess, and 
if it dont pay more then I dont know chalk 
from cheese. But suppose it don’t, and that 
. it only yields 2} per cent, (and it requires good 
cyphering, I tellyou, to say how it would act 
with folks that like going astarn better than 
going ahead,)what would them are wise ones 
say then? Why critters would say it 
. wont pay; but I say the sum ant half stated. 
Can you count in your head? Not to any 
extent, said I. Well, that’s an etarnal pity, 
said the Clockmaker, for I should like to 
. Show you Yankee Cyphering. What is the 
_ entire real estate of Halifax worth, at a valea- 
tion? I really,cannot say. Ah, said he, I see 
you.dont cypher, and Latin and Greek wont 
do; them are people had no railroads, Well, 
_ find out, and then only add ten per cent to it, 
for increased value, and if it dont give the 
cost of a railroad, then my name is not Sam 
_ Slick, Well, the land between Halifax and 
_ Ardoise is worth nothing, add 5 per cent 


ax the students how much it comes to. But 
whem you gets into Hants County, I guess 
you have land worth coming all the way 
from Boston to see. His Royal Highness the 
King, I guess, hasn’t got the like in his do- 
minions. Well, add 15 per cent to all them 
are lands that border on Windsor Basin, and 
5 per cent to what butts on basin of Mines, 
and then what do you get? A pretty consid- 
erable sum, I tell you—but its no use to give 
a the chalks, if you can’t keep the taliies. 
Now we will lay down the schoolmaster’s 
~ assistant and take up another book every bit 


folks affect to sneer at it—I mean human 
‘natur. Ah! said I, a knowledge of that was 
of great service to you, certainly, in the sale 
of your clock to the old Deacon; let us see 
how ‘it will assist you now. What does a 
‘dock ‘want that's ‘ran down? said he. Un- 
doubtedly to be wound up,I replied. I guess 
“you've hit it this time. The folks of Halifax 
‘have’ run down,:and they’ll never go to all 
etarnity, till they are wound up into motion; 
the works are all good, and it is plaguy well 
cased and set—it only wants a key. Put this 
_ railroad into operation, and the activity it will 
-“4nspire into business, the new life it will give 
the place, will surprise you. Its like lifting a 
child of its crawling, and putting him on his 
legs to run--see how the little critter goes 
ahead’arter that. A kurnel, (1 dont mean a 


cattle nothing—they do nothing but strut 
‘and s¢reeéh all day, like peacocks,) but 
» stool a kurnel Of grain, when sowed, will 
~ into several shoots, and each shoot bear 
many kurnels, and will multiply itself thus— 
times f is 4, and 4 times 25 is 100, (you see 
natur cyphers, except the blue-noses.) Jist 
"go, this here railroad will not perhaps, beget 
othér rail roads, but it will beget a spirit of 
enferpriee, that will beget other useful im- 
It will enlarge the sphere and 


overtook him, the Clockmaker. said, this old 
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— 
traffic and supply—ievelop resources—and 
what is of more value perhaps than all—beget 
motion. It-will teach the folks that go astarn 
or, stand stock still, like the state-house in 
Boston, (though they do say the foundation of 
that has moved.a little this summer) not only 
to go“ ahead,” but to nullify time and space. 
Here his horse (who, feeling the,animation 
of his master, had been restive of late) set off 
at a\most prodigious rate of trotting. It was 
sometime before he was reined up. When I 


‘Yankee horse, you see, understands our word 
“go ahead” better nor these blue-noses. | 

~ What is,it,:he continued, what is it, that 
‘fetters’ the heels of a young country, and 
hangs like ‘a poke’ around its neck? what re- 
tards the cullivation of its sail, and the im- 
provement of its fisheries ?—the high price of 
labour, I guess, Well, what’s a railroad? 
The substitution of mechanical for human and 
animal labour, on a scale as grand as our 
great country. Labour ,ie dear in America, 
and:cheap in Europe. A railroad, therefore, 
is comparatively no manner of use to them, to 
what it is to us—it does wonders there, but it 
works miracles here. There it makes the old 
man younger, but here it makes the child a 
giant. To.us it is river, bridge, road, and 
canal, all one. It saves what we han’t got to 
spare, men, horses, carts, vessels, barges, and 
what's all in all—time.. 

Since the creation of the Universe, I guess’ 
it’s the greatest invention, arter man. Now 
this is what I call.“cyphering” arter human 
natur, while figures are cyphering arter the as- 
sistant.” Thesetwo sorts of cyphering make’ 
idecation—and you may depend on’t, Squire, 
there is nothing like folks cyphering, if they 
want to go “ ahead.” 


‘ CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PREACHER THAT WANDERED FROM HIS 
_ TEXT. 

I auess, said the Clockmaker, we know 
more of Nova Scotia than the blue-noses 
themselves do. The Yankees see further 
ahead than most folks; they can een a most 
see round t’other side of a thing; indeed some 
on them have hurt their eyes by it, and some- 
times I think that’s the reason such a sight of 
them wear spectacles. The first I ever heerd 
tell of Cumberland was from Mr. Everett of 
Congress; he know’d as much about it as if 
he had lived here all his days, and may be a 
little grain more. He is a splendid man that 
—we class him No. 1, letter A. One night | 
chanced to go into General Peep’s tavern at 
Boston, and who should I see there but the 
great Mr. Evefett, a studying over a map ofthe 
Province of Nova Scotia, Why it aint possi- 
ble! said I—if that aint Professor Everett, as 
Iam alive! why how do you do, Professor? 
Pretty well, I give you thanks, said he; how 
be you? but I aint no longer Professor; I 
gin that up, and also the trade of Preaching, 
and took to politics. You don’t say so, said 
1; why what on airth is the cause o’ that? 
Why, says he, look here, Mr. Slick. What is 
the use of reading the Proverbs of Solomon 
to our free and enlightened citizens, that are 
every mite and mortal as wise as he was! 
That are man undertook to say there was 
nothing new under the sun. | guess he'd 
think he spoke a little too fast, if he was to 
see our stearh-boats, rail-roads, and India 
rubber shoes—three inventions worth more 
nor all he knew put in a heap together. Well, 
1 don’t know, said I, but somehow or another 
I guess you’d have found preaching the best 
speculation in the long run; them are Unita- 
rians pay better than Uncle Sam (we call, 
said the Clockmaker, the American public 
Uncle Sam, as you cal] the British John Bull.) 

That remark seemed to grig tim a little; 
he felt eneasy like, and walked twice across 
the room, fifty fathoms deep in thought; at 
last he said, which way are you from, Mr. 
Slick, this hitch? Why, says I, I’ve been 
away up south a speculating in nutmegs. J 
hope, says the Professor, they were a good ar- 
ticle, the real right down genuine thing. No 
mistake, says I,—no mistake, Professor: they 
were,all prime, first chop; but why did you 
ax that are question? Why, says he, that eter- 
nal scoundrel, that Captain John Allspice of 
Nahant, he used to trade to Charleston, and 
he carried a cargo once thére of fifty barrels 
of nutmegs: well, he put 4 half a bushel of 
good ones into each eend pf the barrel, and 
the rest he filled up with ‘wooden ones, so 
like the real thing, no soul bould tell the dif. 
ference until he bit one with hie teeth, and that 
he never thought of doing, until he was first 
bit himself. Well, it’s been a standing joke 
with them southerners agin us ever since. 
It was only tother day at Washington, that 
everlasting Virginy duellist General Cuffy, 
afore a number of Senators, at the President’s 
house, said to me, Well Everett, says he— 


bill, but I have changed my mind since your 


Chief Justice Marshall of Baltimore, say, If 
the people’s highway is dangerous—a man 


you know I was always dead agin your Tariff | s 


able speech on it; I shall vote for it now. 
Give me your hand, says I, General Cuffy; 
the Boston folks will be dreadful glad wheti 
they hear your splendid talents are on our 
side—I think ‘it will go’ now-we'll carry it. 
Yes, says he, yourf actories down east beat 


long chalk. ‘You may depend I was glad to 
hear the New Englanders spoken of that way 
—I felt proud, I tell you—and, says he, there's 


to produce’ the like. ‘What's that? says I, 
looking as pleased all the time as a gall that’s 
tickled. ‘Why, says he, the facture of wood- 
‘en nutmegs; that’s a cap sheet that bangs 
the bush—its a real Yankee patent invention. 
With that all the gentlemen set up a laugh, 
you might have heerd away down to Sandy 
Hook—and the General gig gobbled like a 
great turkey cock, the half nigger, half alli. 
gator like looking villian as he is. J tell you 
what, Mr. Slick, said the Professor, I wish 
with all my heart them are damned nutmegs 
were in the bottom of the sea. This was the 
first oath I ever heerd him let slip: but he was 
dreadful ryled, and it made me feel ugly too, 
for its awful to hear a minister swear; and 
the only match-I know for it, is to hear a re- 
gular sneezer of a sinner quote scripture. 
Says I, Mr. Everett, that’s the fruit that poli- 
tics bear; for my part I never seed a good 
graft on it yet, that bore any thing good to 
eat, or easy to digest. 

Well, he stood awhile looking down on the 
carpet, with his hands behind him, quite 
taken up a cyphering in his head, and then 
he straightened himself up, and he put his 
hand upon his heart, just as he used to do in 
the pulpit, (he looked pretty I tell you) agd 
slowly lifting his hand off his breast, he said, 
Mr. Slick, our tree of liberty was a beautiful 
tree—a splendid tree—it was a sight to look 
at; it was well fenced and well protected, 
and it grew so stately and so handsome, that 
strangers came from all parts of the globe to 
see it. They all allowed it was the most 
splendid thing in the world. Well, the mobs 
have broken in and torn down their fences, 
and snapped off the branches, and scattered 
all the leaves about, and it looks no better 
than a gallows tree. I am afeared, said he, | 
tremble to think on it, but I am afeared our 
ways will no longer be ways of pleasantness, 
nor our paths, paths of peace ; I am, indeed, 
I vow, Mr. Slick. He looked so streaked, 
and so chop-fallen, that I felt kinder sorry for 
him; I actually thought he’d a boo-hood right 
out. 

So, to turn the conversation, says I, Pro- 
fessor, what are great’map is that 1 seed you 
a studyin’ over when I came in! Says he, 
its a map of Nova Scotia. That, says he, is 
a valuable province, a real clever province; 
we hant got the like on it; but its most plagi- 
ly in our way. Well, says I, send for Sam 
Patch, (that are man wasa great diver, says 
the Clockmaker, and the last dive he took 
was off the Falls of Niagara, and he was ne- 
ver heered of agin till tother day, when Cap- 
tain Enoch Wentworth, of the Susy Ann 
Whaler, ‘saw him in the South Sea. Why, 
says Captain Enoch to him, why Sam, says 
he, how on airth did you get here? I thought 
you was drowned at the Canadian lines. 
Why, says he, I didn’t get on airth here at all, 
but I came slap through it. In that are Ni- 
agara dive, I went so everlasting deep, I 
thought it was just as short to come up tother 
side, so out I came in those parts. If I don't 
take the shine off the Sea Serpent, when I 
get back to Boston, then my name’s not Sam 
Patch.) Well, says I, Professor, send for Sam 
Patch, the diver, and let him dive down and 
stick a torpedo in the bottom of the Province 
and blow it up; or if that won’t do, send for 
some of our steam tow-boats from our great 
Eastern cities, and tow it out to sea; you 
know there’s nothing our folks can’t do, when 
they once fairly take hold on a thing in air- 
nest, 

Well, that made him laugh; he seemed to 
forget the nutmegs, and says he, that's a 
bright schen.e, but it won't do; we shall 
want the Province some day, and.I guess 
we'll buy it of King William; they say he is 
over head and ears in debt, and owes nine 
hundred millions of pounds sterling—we'll 
buy it as we did in Florida. In the meantime 
we must have a canal from Bay Fundy to 
Bay Varte, right through Cumberland neck, 
by Shittyack, for our fishing vessels to go 
to Labradore. I guess you must ax leave 
first, said I, That's jist what I was ecypher- 
ing at, says he, when you came in. I believe 
we wont ax them at all, but jist fall to and 
do it; ite a road of needcessity. 1 once heard 


may take down a fence—and pass through 
the fields.as a way of needcessity; and we 
pn that principle, as the way round 


all natur; they go ahead on the English a}, 


one manufacture that might stump all Europe 


scotians don’t do it for their own convenietice. 
Said 1, it would’nt make a bad speculation 
that, The critters den’t know no better, said 
he, Well, says I, the St. John’s folks, why 
don’t. they? for they are, pretty cute chaps 
them. . 

They remind me, says the Professor, of Jim 
Billings. You knew Jim Billings, did’nt you, 


was he that made such a talk about shipping 


says he.. Well, | went to see him the other 
day at Mrs. Lecain’s Boarding House, and 
says I, Billings, you have a nice location here. 
A plagy sight too nice, said he. Marm Le- 
cain makes such an eternal touss about her 
carpets, that I have to go along that everlast- 
ing long entry, and down both staircases, to 
the street door to spit; and it keeps all the 
gentlemen a running with their mouths full 
allday. I had a rea] bout with a New York- 
er this morning, I run to the street door, and 
afore I seed any body a coming, I let go, and 
I vow if I did'nt let the chap have it all over 
his white waistcoat. Well, he makes a grab 
at me, and I shut the door right on his wrist, 
and hooks the door chain taught, and leaves 
him there, and into Marm Lecain's bed-room 
like a shot, and hides behind the” in. 
Well, he roared like a bull, till black Lucre- 
tia, one of the house helps, let him go, and 
they looked into all the gentlemen’s rooms 
and found nobody—so I got out of that are 
scrape. So, what with Marm Lecain’s car- 
pet in the house, and other folk's waistcoats 
in the street, its too nice a location for me, I 
guess, so I shall up killoch and off to-morrow 
to the 7'reemont. 

Now, says the Professor, the St John’s 

folks are jist like Billings, fifty cents would 
have bought him a spit box, and saved him 
all them are journeys to the*street door— 
and a canal at Bay Varte would save the St. 
John’s folks a voyage all round Nova Seotia. 
Why, they can’t get at their own backside 
settlements, without a voyage most as long 
as one to Europe. Jf we had that are neck of 
land in Cumberland, we'd have a ship canal 
there, and a town at each cend of it as big as 
Portland. You may talk of Solomon, said 
the Professor, but if Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like a lily of the field, neither 
was he in all his wisdom equal in knowledge 
to a real free American citizen. Well, said I, 
Professor, we are a most enlightened people, 
that’s sartain, but somehow I don’t like to 
hear you run down King Solomon neither; 
perhaps he warnt quite so wise as Uncle 
Samy but then, said I, (drawing close to the 
Professor, and whispering in his ear, for fear 
folks in the bar room might hear me,) but 
then, said I, may be he was every bit and 
grain as honest. Says he, Mr. Slick, there 
are some folks who think a great deal and say 
but little, and they are wise folks ; and there 
are others agin, who blart right out whatever 
comes uppermost, and I guess they are pretty 
considerable superfine darned fools. 
And with that he turned right round, and 
sat down to his map, and never said another 
word, lookin’ as mad as a hatter the whole 
blessed time. 


CHAPTER 
YANKEE EAIING AND HORSE FEEDING. 


Dw you ever heer tell of Abernethy, a Bri- 
tish doctor ! said the Clockmaker. Frequently, 
said I, he was an eminent man, and had 
most extensive practice. Well, I reckon he 
was a vulgar critter that, he replied, he 
treated the hon’ble. Alden Gobble, secretary 
to our legation at London, dreadful bad once; 
and I guess if it had been me he had used 
that way, I'd a fixed his flint for him, so that 
he’d think twice afore he’d make such another 
shot as that are again. I’d a made him make 
tracks, I guess, as quick as a dog does a hog 
from a potatoe field. He’d a found his way 
out of the hole in the fence a plagy sight 
quicker than he came in, I reckon. 

His manner, said 1, was certainly rather 


-unceremonious at times, but he was so honest 


and so-straightforward, that no person was, I 
believe, ever seriously offended at him. Jt 
was his way. Then his way was so plagy 
rough, continued the Clockmaker, that he’d 
been the better, if it had been hammered and 
mauled down smoother. I’d a levelled himas 


said I. Bad enough you may depend. 
The honble. Alden Gobble was dy 
and he suffered great oneasiness arter eatin, 
so he goes to Abernethy for advice. What's 

the matter with you? said the Doctor—jist 
that way, without even passing thé'time o’ 
day with him—what’s the matter with you? 
said he. Why, says Alden, I presume I have 
the dyspepsy, Ah! said he, Yankee 
swallowed more dollars and cents; than he 
can digest. | amy an American. citizen, 


4 


do 
e€ Sable is dangerous. J wonder the Nova- 


Alden, with great Migpity ; Lam Secretary to 


Mr. Slick? Oh. yes, said I, I knew him. It’ 


blankets to the West Indies. The,same, — 


flat asa flounder. Pray what was his offence 
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*wonder the folks are poor. 
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our Legation at the Court of St. James. The 
devil you are, said Abernethy; then you'll 
soon get rid of your dyspepsy. I don’t see 
that are inference, said Alden; it don’t follow 
from. what you predicate at all—it aint a 
natural consequence, I guess, that d@ man 
should cease to be ill, because he is called by 
the voice of a free and enlighténed people to. 
fill an important office, (The truth is, you 
could no more trap Alden than you could an 
Indian. He could see. other folks’ trail, and 
made none himself: he was a real diploniatist, 
and I believe our diplomatists are allowed to 
be the best in the world.) But I tell you it 

Joes follow, said the Doctor; for in the com- 
any you'll have to keep, you'll have to eat 
like a Christian. 

It was an everlasting pity Alden contra- 
dicted him, for he broke out like. one ravin 
distracted mad. I'll bed——d, said he, if ever 
1 saw a Yankee that didn’t bolt his food whole 
like a Boa Constrictor. How the devil can 
you expect to digest food, that you neither 
take the trouble to dissect, nor time to masti- 
cate? It’s no wonder you lose your teeth, 
for you never use thea; nor your digestion, 
for you overload it; nor your saliva, for you 
expend it on the carpets, instead of your food. 
It’s disgusting, it’s beastly. You Yankees 
load” your stomachs as a Devonshire man 
does his cart, as full as it can hold, and as fast 
as he can pitch it with a dung fork, and drive 
off; and then you complain that such a load 
of compost is too heavy for you. Dyspepsy,: 
eh! infernal guzzling, you mean. I'll tell you 
what, Mr. Secretary of Legation, take half 
the time to eat, that you do to draw] out your 
words, chew your food half as much’ as you 
do your filthy tobacco, and you'll be well ina 
month. 

I dont understand stich language, said Al- 
den, (for he was fairly ryled and got his dan- 
der up, and when he shows clear grit, he 
looks wicked ugly, I tell you,) I dont under- 
stand such language, Sir; I came here to con- 
sult you professionally, and not to be—. 
Dont understand! said the Doctor, why it’s 
plain English; but here, read my book—and 
he shoved a book into his hands and left him 
in an instant, standing alone in the middle of 
the room. 

If the honble. Alden Gobble had gone right 
away and demanded his passports, and re- 
turned home with the Legation, in one of our 
first class frigates, (I guess the English would 
as soon see pyson as one o’ them are Ser- 
pents) to Washington, the President and the 
people would have sustained him in it, I guess, 
until an apology was offered for the insult to 
the hation. I guess if it had been me, said 
Mr. Slick, I'd a headed him afore he slipt out 
0’ the door, and pinned him up agin the wall, 
and made him bolt his words agin, as quick 
as he throw’d ’em up, forI never see’d an 
Englishman that didn't cut his words as short 
as he does his horse’s tail, close up to the 
stump. 

_It certainly was very coarse and vulgar 
language, and I think, said I, that your Secre- 
tary had just cause to be offended at such an 
ungentlemanlike attack, although he showed 
his good sense in treating it with the contempt 
it deserved. It was plagy lucky for the Doc- 
tor, I tell you, that he cut his stick as he did, 
and made himself scarce, for Alden was an 
ugly customer, he'd a gin him a proper scald- 
ing—he’d a taken the bristles off his hide, as 
clean as the skin of a spring shote of a pig 
kiiled at Christmas. 

The Clockmaker was evidently excited by 
his own story, and to indemnify himself for 


“these remarks on his countrymen, he indulged 


for some time in ridiculing the Nova Scotians. 

Do you see that are flock of colts, said he, 
(as we passed one of those beautiful prairies 
that render the vallies of Nova Scotia so ver- 
dant and so fertile,) well, 1 guess they keep 
too much of that are stock. Iheerd an Indian 
one day ax a tavern keeper for some rum; 
why, Joe Spawdeeck, said he, I reckon you 
have got too much already, Too much of 
any thing, said Joe, is not good, but too much 
rum is jist enough, I guess these blue-noses 
think so bout their horses, they are fairly eat 
up by them, out of house and home, and they 
are no good neither. They beant good sad- 


dle horses, and they beant good draft beasts— 


they are jist neither one thing nor tother, 


They are like the drink of our Connecticut | « 
. folks. At mowing time they use’ molasses 


and water, nasty stuff, only fitto catch flies— 
jt spiles good water and makes bad beer. No 
Look at them are 
eat dykes ; well, they all go to feed horses; 


ak at their grain fields on the upland; lin the evening, I guess, said he, and Marm 
well, they are all sowed with oats to feed) pugwash is as onsartain in her temper as a 


‘horses, and they buy their bread us! 80 


‘the 
we feed the asses, and they feed the horses. 


Jf Vad them critters on that are marsh, on a 
JoGation ‘of mine, I’d jist take my rifle and 


every oneonthem; the nasty'yo necked, ‘on airth Pagwash was a on, when he 


cat hammed, heavy headed, flat eared, crook- 
ed shanked, long legged, narrow -chested, 
good for nothin brutes; they aint worth their 
keep one winter. I vow, I wish orie of these 
blue-noses, with his go-to-meetin glothes on, 
coat tails pinned up behind like a leather 
blind of a shay, an old spur on one heel, and 
pipe stuck through his hat band, mounted on 
one of these limber timbered critters, that 
moves its hind legs like a hen scratchin gra- 
vel, was sot down in Broadway, in New York, 
for a sight. Lord! I think I hear the West 
Point Cadets a larfin at him. Who brought 
that are scarecrow out of standin corn and 
stuck him here? I guess thatare citizen came 
from away down east out of the Notch of the 
White Mountains. Here comes the Cholera 
doctor, from Canada—not from Canada, I 
guess, neither, for he don’t look as if he had 
ever been among the rapids. If they wouldn’t 
poke fan at him it’s a pity. 

If they'd keep less horses, and more sheep, 
they'd have food and clothing, too, instead of 
buying both. I vow I’ve larfed afore now till 
I have fairly wet myself a cryin’, to see one 
of these folks catch a horse; may be he has to 
go two or three miles of an arrand. Well, 
down he goes on the dyke, with a bridle in 
one hand, and an old. tin pan in another, full 
of oats, to catch his beast. First he goes to 
one flock of horses, and then to another, to 
see if he can find his own critter. At last he 
gets sight on him, and goes softly up to him, 
shakin of his oats, and a coaxin him, and jist 
#* he goes to put his hand upon him, away he 

arts all hea and tail, and the rest with him; 
that starts another flock, and they sct a third 
off, and at last every troop on ’em goes, as if 
Old Nick was arter them, till they amount to 
two or three hundred in a drove. Well, he 
chases them clear across the Tantramer 
marsh, seven miles good, over ditches, creeks, 
mire hoJes, and flag ponds, and then they turn 
and take a fair chase for it back again seven 
miles more. By this time, I presume they are 
all pretty considerably well tired, and Blue 
Nose, he goes and gets up all the men folks in 
the neighbourhood, and catches his teast,’as 
they do a moose arter he is fairly run down; 
so he runs fourteen miles, to ride two, because 
he is in a tarnation hurry. It’s e’en a most 
equal to eatin soup with a fork, when you are 
short of time. It puts me in mind of catchin 
birds by sprinkling salt on their tails; it's only 
one horse a man can ride out of half a dozen, 
arterall. One has no’shoes. tother has a colt, 
one arnt broke, another has a sore back, 
while a fifth is so etarnal cunnin, all Cumber- 
land couldn't eatch him, till winter drives him 
up to the barn for food. He 

Most of them are dyke marshes have what 
they’call’* honey -pots’ in ’em; that is a deep 
hole all full of squash, where you can’t find no 
bottom. Well, every now and then, when a 
feller goes to look for his horse, he sees his 
tail a stickin right out an eend, from one of 
these honey pots, and wavin like a head of 
broom corn; and sometimes you see two or 
three trapped there, e’en a most smothered, 
everlastin tired, half swimmin, half wadin, 
like rats in a molasses cask. When they find 
‘em in that are pickle, they go and get ropes, 
and tie ‘em tight round their necks, and half 
hang em to make ’em float, and then haul 
‘em out. Awful looking critters they be, you 
may depend, when they do come out ;- for all 
the world like half drowned kittens—all slin- 
key slimey—with their great long tails glued 
up like a swab of oakum dipped in tar. If 
they don’t look foolish it's a pity! Well, they 
have to nurse’these criiters all winter, with 
hot mashes, warm covering, and what not, 
and when spring comes, they mostly die, and 
if they don’t, they are never no good arter. I 
wish with all my heart half the horses in the 
country were barrelled up in these here “ ho- 
ney pots,” and then there’d be near about one 
half too many left for profit. Jist look at one 
of these barn yards in the spring—half a dozen 
half-starved colts. with their hair looking a 
thousand ways for Sunday, and their coats 
hangin in tatters, and half a dozen good for 
nothin old horses, a crowdin out the cows 
and sheep. : 

Can you wonder that people who keep such 
an unprofitable stock, come out of the small 
eend of the horn in the long run? 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ROAD TO A WOMAN'S HEART—THE BROKEN 
: HEART. 
As we approached the Inn at Amherst, the | 
Clockmaker grew uneasy. It’s pretty well on 


mornin in April; it’s all sunshine or all clouds 
with her, and if she’s in one of her tantrums, 
she'll stretch out her neck and hiss, like a 


se with a flock of goslins, 1 wonder what 
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Signed articles. of partnership with that are 
woman; she’s not a bad looking piece of fur- 


clever woman should carry such a stiff upper 
lip—she reminds me of our old minister Joshua 
Hopewell’s apple trees. 
“Phe old minister had an oréhard of most 
particular good fruit, for he was a great hand 
at buddin, graftin, and what not, and the 
orchard (it was on the south side of the’ house) 
stretched right up to the road. Well, there 
were some trees hung over the fence, I never 
seed such bearers, the apples hung in ropes, 
for all the world like strings of onions, and 
the fruit was beautiful. Nobody touched the 
minister’s apples, and when other folks Jost 
theirn from the boys, hisn always hung there 
like bait to a hook, but there never was so 
so much as a nibble at’em. | So I said to him 
one day, Minister, said I, how on airthdo you 
manage to keep your fruit that’s so exposed, 
when no one else can't do it nohow. Why, 
says he, they are dreadful pretty fruit, ant 
they! I guess, said I, there ant the like on 
’em in all Connecticut. Well, says he, Pll 
tell you the secret, but you needn’t let on to 
no one about it. That are row next the fence, 
I grafted it myself, 1 took great pains to get 
the right kind, I sent clean up to Roxberry 
and away down to Squaw-neck Creek, (I was 
afeared he was agoin to give me day and date 
for every graft, being a terrible long-winded 
man in his stories,)so says I, I know that, 
minister, but how do you preserve them? 
Why I was a goin to tell you, said he, when 
you stopped me. That are outward row I 
grafted myself with the choisest kind I could 
find, and I succeeded. They are beautiful, 
but so etarnal] sour, no human soul can eat 
them. Well, the boys think the old minister’s 
graftin has all succeeded about as well as 
that row, and they sarch no farther. They 
snicker at my graftin, and I laugh in m 
sleeve, J guess, at their penetration. 

Now, Marm Pugwash is like the Minister’s 
apples, very temptin fruit to look at, but des- 
perate sour. If Pagwash had a watery mouth 
when he married, I guess it’s pretty puckery 
by this time. However, if she goes to act 
ugly, I'll give her a dose of ‘ soft sawder,’ that 
will take the frown out of her frontispiece, 
and make her dial-plate as smooth as a lick 
of copal varnish. It’s a pity she’s such a 
kickin’ devil, too, for she has good points— 
good eye—good foot—neat pastern—fine chest 
—a clean set of limbs, and carries a good 
But here we are, now you'll see what ‘ soft 
sawder’ will do. 

When we entered the house, the traveller’s 
room Was all in darkness, and on opening the 
opposite door into the sitting room, we found 
the female part of the family extinguishing 
the fire for the night. Mrs. Pugwash had a 
broom in her hand, and was. in the act (the 
last act of female housewifery) of sweeping 
thehearth. The strong flickering light of the 
fire, as it fell upon her tall fine figure and 
beautiful face, revealed a creature worthy of 
the Clockmaker’s comments. 

Good evening, Marm, said Mr. Slick, how 
do you do, and how’s Mr. Pugwash? He, 
said she, why he’s been abed this hour, you 
don’t expect to disturb him this time of night, 
Ihope. Oh no, said Mr. Slick, certainly not, 
and I am sorry to have disturbed you, but we 
got detained longer than we expected; I am 
sorry that ——. So am I, said she, but if Mr. 
Pugwash will keep an inn when he has no 
occasion to, his family can’t expect no rest. 

Here the Cloeckmaker, seeing the storm ga- 
thering, stooped down suddenly, and staring 
intently, held out his hand and exclaimed, 
Well, if that aint a beautiful child—come here, 
my little man, and shake hands along with 
me—well, I declare, if that are little fellexgaint 
the finest child I ever seed—what, not abed 
yet? ah, you rogue, where did you get them 
are pretty rosy cheeks; stole them from mam- 
ma,eht Well, I wish my old mother could 
see that child, it is such a treat. In our coun- 
try, said he, turning to me, the children are 
all as pale as chalk, or as yaller as an orange, 
Lord, that are little feller would be a show in 
our county—come to me, myman. Here the 
‘soft sawder’ began to operate. Mrs. Pug. 
wash said in a milder tone than we had yet 
heard, ‘Go, my dear, to the gentleman—go, 
dear.’ Mr, Slick kissed him, asked him if he 
would go to the States along with him, told 
him all the little girls there would fall in love 
with him, for they didn’t see such a beautiful 
face. once in a month of Sundays. Black 
eyes—let me see—ah, mamma's eyes too, and 
black hair also; as I am alive, why you are 
a mamma’s own boy, the very image of mam- 
ma. Do be seated, gentlemen, said Mrs. Pug-' 
wash—Sally, make a fire in the next room. 
She ought to be proud of you, he continued. 
Well, if I live to return here, I must paint 
your face, and have it put on my elocks, and 
our folks will buy the cloeks for the sake of 


the face: Did you ever.see, said. he, again... 
addresing me, such a likeness between one . 
niture neither, and it’s a proper pity sich a human and another, as between this beautiful. 


little boy and his mother. I am sure. you: 
have had no supper, said Mrs. Pugwash to.» 
me; you must be hungry and weary, too t 
will get you a cup of tea. am sorry to givé 


you so much: trouble; said: I. Not the least. 
}trouble in the ‘world, she replied, on the-con-— 
‘trary a pleasure. 


We were then shown: into ther 
where the fire was now blazing” up, but Mr, 
Slick protested he could not proceed without» 


the little boy, and lingered behind me'to as. 
certain his age, and concluded byvasking the ~ 


child if he had any aunts that looked ‘like. 
mamma. 
As the @oor. closed; Mr. Slick said, it's a’. 
pity she don’t go well in gear. The difficulty» 
with those critters isto get them to start, arter’ 
that there is no trouble with them if youdon’t . 
check ‘em too short. If you do they'll stop, 
again, run: back and kick ‘like mad, and’then 
Old Nick himself wouldn’t start:’em: Pug- 
wash, guess, don’t understand the natur 
the critter; she’ll never go kind in harness for 
him. When I see a child, said.the Clockmaker,’ 
I always feel safe with these women folk; for I 
have always found that the road to a woman's 
heart lies tha ough her child. 
You seem, said I, to understand the female 
heart so well, I make no doubt you are a ge- 
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neral favourite among the fair sex. Any man, 


he replied, that understands horses, has a. 


pretty considerable fair knowledge of women, 
for they are jist alike in temper, and require , 
thevery identical same treatment. Jncourage 
the timid. ones, be gentle and steady with. the 
fractious, but lather the sulky ones like blazes. 


People talk an everlastin sight of nonsense 


about wine, women, and horses, I’ve bought © 
and sold ’em all, I've traded in all of them, and 
I tell you, there aint one in a thousand that 


knows a grain about either on ‘em, You 


hear folks say, Oh, such a man is an ugly 


grained critter, he'll break his wife's heart; 


jist as if a woman's heart was as brittle as a 
pipe stalk. The female heart, as far as my 
experience goes, is just like a new India Rub- 


befShoe; you may pull and pull at it, till it 
stretches out a yard long, and then let go, and 


it will ly right back to its old shape. Their 
hearts are made of stout leather, I tell you; 


there's a plagy sight,ofgvear in’em.’ 

I never knowed but one case of a bro- 
ken heart, and that was in tother sex, 
one Washington Banks... He was sneez- 
er. He was tallenough to spit down on 
the heads of yourgrenadiers, and near about 
high enough to. wade across. Charlestown. 
River, and as strong as.a tow boat, I guess 
he was somewhat less than.a foot longer 
than the moral law and catechism too. He 
was a perfect pictur of a man; you couldn't 
falt him in particular; he was so just 
made critter ; folks used to run to,the winder 
when he passed, and say, there goes Wash- 
ington Banks, beant he lovely? I do believe 
there wasn’t a gall in the Lowell factories, 
that warnt in love-with him. Sometimes, at 
intermission, on Sabbath days, wo all 
came out together, (an amasin hansom sight, 
too,near about a whole congregation of young 
gall») Banks used to say, ‘I vow, young ladies, 
Iwish I had five hundred arms to reciprocate 
one with each of you; but I reckon I have a» 


heart big enough for you all; it's a whap a : 


you may: depend, and every mite and morsel * - 


of it at your service.’ Well, how do you act, 
Mr, Banks, half a thousand little clipper clap- 
per tongues would say, all at the same time, 
and their dear little eyes sparklin, like so many 
stars twinklin of a frosty night, hex 
Well, when Last see’d him, he was all skin 
and bone, Jike a horse turned out to die. He 
was teetotally defleshed, a mere walkin skele- 
ton, Iam dreadful sorry, says I, to see you, 
Banks, lookin so peecked; why you look like 
a sick turkey hen, all legs;. what on airth ails 
yout I am dyin, says he, of a broken heart. 
What, says I, have the galls. been jiltin you ? 
No, no, says he, I beant such a fool as that 
neither. Well, says I, have you made a bad 
speculation? No, says he, shakin his head, I 
hope I have too much clear grit in me to take 
on so bad for that; What under the sun, is it, 
then? said I. Why, says he, I made a bet 
the fore part of summer with Leftenant Oby 
Knowles, that I could shoulder the best bower 
of the Constitution frigate. 1 won my bet, 
but the Anchor was so etarnal heavy it , 
ny Sure enough he did die that ibe 
,and he was the only instance I ey heerd 
tell of a broken heart, 


_ CHAPTER X1. 


FORBBODINGS,, 
. Tue * soft sawder? of the Clockmaker 1 bad 
operated effectually on the beauty of Amberst, 
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_.BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 
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our lovely hostess of Pugwash's indeed, | 


Lamifielined to think with.Mr. Slick, that «the 


to a woman's liés through her child,’ 


from the effect produced upon her by the 
praises bestowed on her infant boy: 
inusing on this feminine susceptibility 
to flattery, when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Pugwash entered, dressed in her sweetest 
smiles and her best cap, an auxiliary: by no 
means required by her:charms, which, Jike’an 
Italian sky, when unclowded, are unrivalled 
in'splendowr. Approaching me, she:said, with 
an irresistible smile, Would you like, Mr. ——-, 
(here there was a pause, a hiatus, evidently. 
intended for me to fill up with my name; but 
‘that no person knows, nor do I intend they 
sliall; ‘at’ Medley’s Hotel, in Halifax, 1 was 
known ‘as the stranger in No. 1. | The atten- 
tion’ that incognito procured for me, the im- 
portance it gave me in the eyes of the master 
of the house, its lodgers and’servants, is inde- 
seribable; It is only great people who travel 
inecog. State travelling is inconvenient and 
slow; ‘the constant weight of form and eti- 
quette Oppresses at once the strength and the 
spifits. It is pleasant to travel unobserved, 
to stand at ease, or exchange the full suit for 
thie undress coat and fatigue jacket. Wher- 
ever, too, there is mystery there is importance; 
théfe is no knowing for whom I may be mis- 
taken—but lét'mé once give my humble cog- 
nomien and occupation, and I sinkimmediately 
to my own level, to a plebeian station and a 
vulgar name; not even my beautiful hostess, 
‘nor ‘my inquisitive friend, the Clockmaker, 
who’ talls me ‘Squire,’ shall extract that se- 
cret!) Would you like, Mr.——. Indeed I 
would, said’ J, Mrs. Pugwash ; pray be seated, 
anda tell me what it is. Would you like adish 
of superior Shittyacks for supper? Indeed I 
would, said I again, laughing: but pray tell 
me What it is? Laws me! said she with a 
‘stare, where have youbeen all your days, that 
you never heard of our Shittyack Oysters! I 
thought every body had heerd of them. 1 beg 
pardon, ‘said I, but I understood at Halifax, 
that the only Oysters in this part of the world 
were found on the shores of Prince Edward 
‘Islands’ Oh! dear no, said our hostess, they 
are found all along the coast from Shittyack, 
through Bay of Vartes, away to Ramshay. 
The latter we seldom get, though the best; 
there is no regular éonveyance, and when 
they d0 come, they’are generally shelled and 
in kegs, and never in good order. I have not 
had a real good Ramshay in my house these 
two years, since Governor Maitland was here; 


‘he was"amazing fond of them, and Lawyer 


Talkemdeaf sent his carriage there ie pur- 

jose to procure them fresh for him. Now we 
ees get them, but we have the Shittyacks in 
perfection ; say’ the word, and they shall be 
served up immediately. 

“ A good dish and an unexpected dish is most 
acceptable,‘and certainly my American friend 
and myself did ample justice to the Oysters, 
which, if they have not so classical a name, 
have quite as good @ flavour as their far-famed 
brettinen of Milton. Mr. Slick eat so heartily, 
that When he resumed his conversation, he in- 
dulged in the most melancholy forebodings. 

Did you see that are nigger, said he, that 
removed the Oyster shells? well, he’s one of 
our Chesapickers, one of General Cuffy’s 
daves. I wish Admiral Cockburn had a ta- 
ken them all off our hands at the same rate. 
We made a pretty good sale of Te are black 

, | guess, to the British; I wish we were 
Saris of’emall. The Blacks and the Whites 
in the States show their teeth and snarl, they 
are jist ready to fall to. The Protestants and 
Catholics begin to lay back their ears, and 
turh tail for kickin. ‘Phe Abolitionists and 
Planters are at it like two bulls in a pastur. 
‘Mob-law and Lynch-law are working like yeast 
in a barrel, and’ frothing at the bung-hole. 
‘Nullification and Tariff are like a charcoal 


© pit, all covered up, but burning inside, and 


‘sending out smoke at every crack, enough to 
‘stifle ahorse. General Government and State 
‘Government every now and then square off 
‘and spar, and the first blow given wil! bring 
a genuine set-to. Surplus Revenue is another 

“pone of contention ; like a shin of beef thrown 

‘among a pack of dogs, it will set the whele on 
*em by the ears. 

"You have heerd tell of cotton rags dipt in 
turpentine, havn’t you, how they produce 
combustion? Well, I guess we have the ele- 

* ments of spontaneous combustion among us 
in abundance ; when it does break out, if you 
don't see an eruption of human gore werse 

Etna lava, then I’m mistaken. There’ll 

be the’very devil to pay, that’s a fact;—and 
all this shoot, hang, cut, stab, and burn busi- 
ness will sweeten our folks’ temper, as raw 
t does that of a dog—it fairly makes me 

: to think on it. ‘The explosion may clear 
the air again, and all be tranquil once more, 


>).pat it’s an even chance if it don’t leave us the 


stéam-boat options, to be blown sky 


th, or dro 
scalded to or drowned. 


_| If this sad picture you have drawn be in- 
deed true to nature, how does your country, 
said I, appear, so attractive as to draw to it so 
large’ a portion of our population? It tante 
its attraction, said the Cloekmaker ; it’s nothin 
but its power. of suction; it is a great whirl- 
pool—a’ great vortex—it drags all the straw 
‘and chips, and floating sticks, drift-wood and 
trash into it... The small crafts are,sucked in, 
and whirl round and round like a squirrel in 
the cage—they’ll never come out. Bigger 
Ones pass through at certain times of tide, 
and can come in and out with good pilotage, 
as they do at Hell Gate upthe Sound, __ 
You astonish me, said I, beyond measure; 
‘both your previous conversations with me, 
and the, concurrent testimony of my friends 
who have visited the States, give a different 
view of it. Yourfriends! said the Clockmaker 
with such a tone of ineffable contempt, that I 
felt a strong inclination to knock him down 
for his insolence—your friends! Ensigns and 
leftenants, I guess, from the British marchin 
regiments in the Colonies,.that run over five 
thousand miles.of country in five weeks, on 
leave of absence, and then return, lookin as 
wise as the monkey that had seen the world. 
When they get back they are so chock full of 
knowledge of the Yankees, that it runs over 
of itself like a.hogshead of molasses, rolled 
about in hot weather—a white froth and scum 
bubbles out of the bung; wishy washy trash 
they call tours, sketches, travels, letters, and 
what not; vapid stuff, jist sweet enough to 
catch flies, cockroaches, and half-fledged galls. 
It puts me in mind of my French, I larnt 
French at night school one winter of our mi- 


nister, Joshua Hopewell (he was the most |. 


larned man of the age, for he taught himself 
een amost every language in Europe;) well, 
next spring, when I went to Boston I met a 
Frenchman, and I began to jabber away 
French to him: ‘Polly woes a french shay,’ 
says I.. I don’t understand Yankee yet, says 
he. . You don’t understand! says I, why, it’s 
French. . I guess you didn’t expect to hear 
such good French, did you, away down east 
here? but we speak it real well, and it’s ge- 
nerally allowed we-speak English, too, better 
than the British, , Gh, says be, you one very 
droll Yankee, dat very good joke, Sare; you 
talk. Indian and call it French. But, says I, 
Mister Mountshear, it is French, I vow; real 
merchantable, without wainy edge or shakes 
—all clear stuff; it will pass survey in any 
market—it’s ready stuck and seasoned. Oh, 
very like, says he, bowin as polite as a black 
waiter at New Orleens, very like, only I never 
heerd it afore; oh, very good French ,dat— 
clear stuff, no doubt, but I no understand— 
it’s all my fault, I dare say, Sare. 

Thinks I to myself, a nod is as good as a 
wink to a blind horse, I see how the cat 
jumps—Minister knows so many languages 
he hant been particular enough to keep ’em 
in separate parcels, and mark ’em on the 
back, and they’ve got mixed, and sure enough 
I found my French was so overrun with other 
sorts, that it was better to lose the whole crop 
than go to weedin, for as fast as I pulled up 
any strange seedlin, it would grow right up 
agin as quick as wink, if there was the least 
bit of root in the world left in the ground, so 
1 left it all to rot on the field. 

There is no way so good to larn French as 
to live among ‘em, and if you want to under- 
stand us, you must live among us, too; your 
Halls, Hamiltons, and De Rouses, and such 
critters, what can they know of us? Can a 
chap catch a likeness flying along the rail- 
road? can he even see the featurs? Old Ad- 
miral Anson once axed one of our folks afore 
our glorious Revolution, (if the British had a 
known us a little grain better at that time, 
they wouldn’t have got whipped like a sack 
as they did then) where he came from? From 
the Chesapecke, said he. Aye, aye, said the 
Admiral, from-the West Indies. I guess, said 
the, Southerner, you may have been clean 
round the world, Admiral, but you have been 
plagy little in it, not to know better nor that. 

I shot a wild goose at River Philip last year, 
with the rice of Varginey fresh in his crop; 
he must have cracked on near about as fast 
as them. other geese, the British travellers. 
Which know’d the most of the country they 
passed over, do you suppose? I guess it was 
much of a muchness—near about six of one, 
anda half dozen of tother; two eyes aint much 
better than one, if they are both blind. 

No, if you want to know all about us and 
the blue-noses (a pretty considerable share of 
Yankee blood in them too, I tell you; the old 
stock comes from New England, and the breed 

istolerable pure yet, near about one half apple 
sarce, and tother half molasses, all except to 
the Easterd, where there is a cross of the 
Scotch,) jist ax me and I'll tell you. candidly. 
I'm not one of them that can’t see no good 
points in my neighbour’s critter, and no bad 
ones in my own; I’ve seen too much of the 
world . that, I guess, Indeed, in a general 


way, I praise other folks’ beasts, and keep 
dark about my Own.. Says I, when I meet 
Blue Nose mounted, that’s a real smart horse 
of yourn, put him out, I guess he’ll trot like 
mad, Well, he lets him have the spur, and 
the critter, does his. best, and then I pass him 
like a streak of lightning with mine, The fel- 
ler looks all taken aback at that. Why, says 
he, that’s a real clipper of yourn, I vow. Mid- 
dlin, says I, (quite cool, as if I had heard that 
are same thing a thousand times,) he’s good 
enough for me, jist a fair.trotter, and nothin 


in a general way, as a crackin and a boastin 
does. Never tell folks you can go ahead on 
‘em, but do it; it spares a great deal of talk, 
and helps them to save their breath to cool 
their broth. | 

No, if you want to. know the ins and the 
outs of the Yankees—I've wintered them and 
summered them; I know all their points, shape, 
make, and breed; I’ve tried ’em alongside of 
other folks, and I know where they fall short, 
where they mate ’em, and where they have 
the advantage, about as well as some who 
think they know a plagy sight more. It tante 
them that stare the most, that see the best al- 
ways,I guess. Our folks have their faults, 
and I know them, (I warnt born blind, I reck- 
on,) but your friends, the tour writers, are a 
little grain too hard onus. Our old nigger 
wench had several dirty, ugly lookin children, 
and was proper.cross to’em. Mother used 
to say, ‘ Juno, it’s better never to wipe a child’s 
nose at all, I guess, than to wringyit off.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


Jist look out of the door, said the Clock- 
maker, and see what a beautiful night it is, 
how calm, how still, how clear it is, beant it 
lovely !—I like to look up at them are stars, 
when I am away from home, they put me in 
mind of our national flag, and it is generally 
allowed to be the first flag in the univarse 
now. The British can whip all the world, 
and we can whip the British. It’s near about 
the prettiest sight I know of, is one of our first 
class Frigates, manned with our free and -en- 
lightened citizens, all ready for sea; it is like 
the great American Eagle, on its perch, ba- 
lancing itself for a start on the broad expanse 
of blue sky, afeared of nothin of its kind, and 
president of all it surveys. It was a good 
emblem that we chose, warn’t it? 
There was no evading so direct, and at the 
same time, so conceited an appeal as this. 
Certainly, said I, the emblem was well-chosen. 
I was particularly struck with it on observing 
the device on your naval buttons during the 
last war—an eagle with an anchor in its claws. 
That was a natural idea, taken from an ordi- 
nary occurrence: a bird pufloining the anchor 
of a frigate—an article so useful and necessary 
for the food of its young. It was well chosen, 
ane exhibited great taste and judgment inthe 
artist. Theemblem is more appropriate than 
you are aware of—boasting of what you can- 
not perform—grasping at what you cannot 
attain—an emblem of arrogance and weak- 
ness—of ill-directed ambition and vulgar pre- 
tension. 
It’s a common phrase, said he, (with great 
composure) among seamen, to say ‘damn 
your buttons,’ and I guess it’s natural for you 
to say so of the buttons of our nava's; I guess 
you have a right to that are oath. It's a sore 
subject, that, 1 reckon, and I believe I hadn’t 
ought to have spoken of it to you at all. Brag 
is a good dog, but hold fast is a better one... 
He was evidently annoyed, and. with his 
usual dexterity gave vent to his feelings, by 
a sally upon the blue-noses, who, he says, are 
a cross of English and Yankee, and therefore 
first cousins:to us both. Perhaps, said he, 
that are Eagle might with more propriety 
have been taken off as perched on an anchor, 
instead of holding it in his claws, and I think 
it would have been more nateral; but I sup- 
pose it was some stupid foreign artist that 
made that are blunder—I never seed one yet 
that was equal to ourn. If that Eagle is re- 
presented as trying what he can’t do, it’s an 
honourable ambition arter all, but these blue- 
noses wont try what they can do. They put 
me in mind of a great big hulk of a horse ina 
cart, that wont put his shoulder to the collar 
at all for all the lambastin in the world, but 
turns his head round and Jooks at you, as 
much as to say, ‘what an everlastin heavy 
thing an empty cart is, isn’t it! An Owl 
should be their emblem, and the motto, ‘ He sleeps 
all the days of his life.’ The whole country is 
like this night; beautiful'to look at, but silent 
as the grave—still as death, asleep, becalmed. 
If the sea was always calm, said he, it would 
pyson the univarse; no soul could breathe the 
air, it would be souncommon bad. Stagnant 
water is always onpleasant, but salt water 
when it getg tainted beats all natur; motion 


to brag of That goes near about as far agin| 


keeps it sweet and who!esome, and that our 


minister used to say is one of the ‘wonders of 
the great deep.’ This province is stagnant; it 
tante deep like still water neither, for it’s shal- 
ler enough, gracious knows, but it is motion- 
less, nojseless, lifeless. If you have ever been. 
to sea in a calm, you'd know what a plagy 


An everlastin flappin of the sails, and a creakin 
of the booms, and an onsteady pitchin of the 
ship, and folks lyin about dozin away their 
time, and the’sea a heavin a long heavy swell, 
like the breathin of the chist of some great 
monster asleep. A passenger wonders the 
sailors are so plagy easy about it, and he goes 
lookin out east, and a spyin out west, to see 
if there’s. any chance of a breeze, and says to 
himself, ‘Well, if this aint dull music it’s a 
pity.’. Then how streaked he feels when he. 
sees a steam-boat a clippin it by him like mad, 
and the folks on board pokin fun at him, and 
askin him if he has any word to send to home, * 
Well, he says, if any soul ever catches me on 
board a sail vessel again, when I can go by 
steam, I'll give him leave to tell me of it, that’s | 
a fact. 

That's partly the case here. They are be- 
calmed, and they see us going ahead on them, 
till we are een amost out of sight} yet they 
hant got a steamboat, and they hant got a 
railroad ; indeed, I doubt if one half on em— 
ever seed or heerd tell of one or tother of 
them. I never seed any folks like ’em except 
the Indians, and they wont even so much as 
look—they havn't the least morsel of curiosi- 
ty in the world; from which one of our Uni- 
tarian preachers (they are dreadful hands at 
doubtin, them. I dont doubt but that some 
day or another, they will doubt whether every- 
thing aint a doubt) in a very learned work, 
doubts whether they were descended from 
Eve at all. Old marm Eve's children, he 
says, are all lost, it is said, in consequence of 
toe much curiosity, while these copper colour- 
ed folks are Jost from havin’ too little. How 
can they be the same? Thinks J, that may 
be logic, old Dubersome, but it aint sense, 
dont extremes meet! Now, these blue-noses 
have no motion in ’em, no enterprise, no spi- 
rit, and if any critter shows any symptoms of 
activity, they say he is a man of no judg- 
ment, he’s speculative, he’s a schemer, in 
short, he’s mad. They vegitate like a lettuce 
plant in sarce garden, they grow tall and 
spindlin, run to seed right off, grow as bitter 
as gall, and die. 

A gall once came to our minister to hire as 
a house hélp; says she, Minister, I suppose 
you don’t want a young lady to do chamber 
business and breed worms, do yout For 
I’ve half a mind to take a spell at livin out 
(she meant, said the clockmaker, house work 
and rearing silk worms.) My pretty maiden, 
says he,a pattin her on the cheek, (for I’ve 
often observed old men always talk kinder 
pleasant to women,) my pretty maiden, where 
was you brought up! Why, says she, I 
guess [ warn’t brought up at all, | growd up. 
Under what platform, says he, (for he was 
very particular that all his house helps should 
go to his meetin,) under what Church plat- 
form? Church platform, says she, with a 
toss of the head, like a young colt that got a 
check of the curb, I guess | warn’t raised un- 
der any platform at all, but in as good a house 
as yourn, grand as you be.—You said well, 
said the old minister, quite shocked, when 
you said you growd up, dear, for you have 
grown up in great ignorance. ‘Then I guess 
you had better get a lady that knows more 
than me, says she, that's flat. I reckon Iam 
every bit and grain as good as you be—If I 
don’t understand a bum-byx (silk worm) both 
feedin, breedin, and rearin, then I want to 
know who does, that’s all; church platiorm, 
indeed, says she, I gness you were raised un- 
der a glass frame in March, and transplanted 
on Independence day, warn’t you! And off 
she sot, looking as scorney as a London lady, 
and Jeavin the poor minister standin starin 
like a stuck pig. Well, well, says he, a liftin 
up both hands, and turnin up the whites of 
his eyes like a duck in thunder, if that don’t 
bang the bush!! It fairly beats sheep shearin, 
after the blackberry bushes have got the 
wool. It does, 1 vow; them are the tares 
that Unitarians sow in our grain fields at 
night; I guess they’ll ruinate the crops yet, 
and make, the ground so everlasting foul, 
we'll have to pare the sod and burn it, to kill 


here in the wilderness, and watered it wi 
their tears, and watched over it with fastin 
“ prayer, and now its fuirly run out, that’s 
a fact, 1 snore. Its got choaked up with all 
sorts of trash in natur, I declare. Dear, dear, 
I vow I never seed the beat o’that in all my 
born days. 

Now the blue-noses are like. that are gall; 
they have grown up, and grown up im igno- 
rance of many things they hadn't ought 
know; and its.as hard to teach grown up 


tiresome thing it is for a man that’s ina hurry. 
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folks as it is to break a sixiyear old horse; 
and they do ryle one’s temper so—they act so 
ugly that it tempts one sometimes to break 
their confounded necks—its near about as 

much trouble as it’s: worth. What remedy 
is there for all this ‘supineness, said 1; how 
can, these people be awakened out, of their 


ignorant’ slothfulness, into active exertion? 


The remedyy Said Mr. Slick, is at hand—it is 


already workiniits own cure.. They must re- 


cede before our free and enlightened citizens, 
like the Indians; our folks will buy them out, 
and they must give place to the more intelli- 
gent and ac-tive people. They must go to 
the lands of Labrador, or be located back of 
Canada; they can hold on there a few years, 
until the wave of civilization reaches them, 
and then they must move again as the szVa- 
ges do. It is decreed; I hear the bugle of 
destiny a soundin of their retreat, as‘plain as 
anything. Congress will give them a conces- 
sion of land, if they petition, away to Alle- 
ghany’s backside territory, an@ grant them 
relief for a few years; for w 
and don’t know what with our surplus 
revenue. The onl y to shame them, that 
I know, would #@ to sarve them as Uncle 
Enoch sarv: a neighbor of his in Varginy. 
mTaere wasa lady that had a plantation near 
hand to hisn, and there was only a small river 
atwixt the two houses, so that folks could 
hear each other talk across it. Why, she 
was a terrible cross grained old woman, a 
real catamount, as savage as a she bear that 
has eubs, an old farrow critter, as ugly as 
sin, and one that both hooked and kicked 
too—a most particular onmarciful she devil, 
that’s a fact. She used to have some of her 
niggers tied up every day, and flogged un- 
common severe, and: their screams and 
screeches were horrid—no soul could stand 
it; pothing was heerd all day but oh Lord 
Missus! Oh Lord Missus! Enoch was fairly 
sick of the sound, for he was a tender hearted 
man, and says he to her one day, Now do, 
marm, find out some other place to give your 
cattle the cowskin, for it worries me to hear 
em take on so dreadful bad—I cant stand it, I 
vow; they are flesh and blood as well as we 
be, though the meat is a different colour; but 
it was no good—she jist up and told him to 
mind his own business, and she guessed she’d 
mind hern. He was determined to shame 
her out of it; so one morning arter breakfast 
he goes into the cane field, and says he to La- 
vender, one of the black overseers, Muster 
up the whole gang of slaves, every soul, and 
bring ’em down to the whippin post, the 
whole stock of them, bulls, cows, and calves. 
Well, away goes Lavender, and drives up 
all the niggers. Now you catch it, says he, 
you lazy villains; I tole you so many a time 
—I tole you Massa he lose all patience wid 
“you, you good for nothin rascals. I grad, upon 
iny soul, I werry grad; you mind now what 
old Lavender say anoder time. (The black 
overseers are always the most cruel, said the 
Clockmaker ; they have no sort of feeling for 
their own people.) 
fell, when they were gathered there ac- 
cording to orders, they looked streaked enough 
you may depend, thinkin they were going to 
get it all around, and the wenches they fell to 
a cryin, wringin their hands, and boo-hooing 
like mad. Lavender was there with his cow- 
skin, grinnin like a chessy cat, and crackin it 
about, ready for business. Pick me out, says 
Enoch, feur that have the loudest voices; 
hard matter dat, says Lavender, hard matter 
dat, Massa, dey all talk loud, dey all love talk 
more better than work—de idle villains; bet- 
ter gib’em all a little tickle, jist to teach em 
Jarf on tother side of de mouth: dat side 
bran new, they never use it yet. Do as] or- 
der you, Sir, said Uncle, or I'll have you 
triced up, you cruel old rascal you. When 
they were picked out and sot by themselves, 
they hanged their heads, and looked like 
sheep going to the shambles. Now, says 
Uncle Enoch, my Pickininnies, do you sing 
out as loud as Niagara, at the very tip eend 
of your voice— 
Don’t kill a nigger, pray, 


Let him lib anoder day, 
Oh Lord Missus—Oh Lord Missus. 


My back he very sore, 
No stand it any more. 
Oh Lord Missus—Oh Lord Missus. 
And all the rest of you join in chorus, as 
loud as you can bawl, Oh Lord Missus,. The 
blaek rascals understood the joke real well. 


Whey Jarfed ready to split their sides: they 


fairly lay down on the ground, and rolled 
= over with lafter. Well, when they 

to the chorus, Oh Lord Missus, if they 
didn’tiet go, it’s a pity. They made the ri- 
ver ring agin—they were heerd clean out to 
sea. All the folks ran ont of the Lady's 
house, to see what on airth was the matter on 


was actilly. a rebellion there ;: but when they’ 
listened awhile, and heerd .it over and over, 
again, they took the hint and returned alarfin 
in their sleeves. Says they, Master Enoch 


how. Uncle never heerd any thing more ‘of 
Oh Lord Missus, after that.»¥es, they ought 
to be shamed out of it, those blue-noses.. When 
reason fails to convince, there. is nothing left 
but ridicule. If they have no ‘ambition, ap- 
ply to their feelings, clap a blister on their 
pride, and it will do the business. It’s like a 
puttin ginger under a horse’s tail; it makes 
him carry up real handswm, I tell you. When 
I was a boy, I was always late to school; 
well, father’s preachin I didn’t mind much, 
but I never could bear to hear my mother say, 
Why Sam, are you actilly up for all day? 
Well, I hope your airly risin wont hurt you, 
I declare. What on airth is agoin to happen 
now! Well, wonders will never cease, It’ 
raised my dander; at last says I, Now, mo- 
ther, don’t say that are any more for gracious 
sake, for it makes me feel ugly, and I'll get 
up’as airly as any on you; and so I did, and 
I soon found what’s worth knowin in this 
life, An airly start makes easy stages. 
CHAPTER XIIL 

THE CLOCKMAKER’S OPINION OF HALIFAX. 

Tne next morning was warmer than seve- 
ral that had preceded it.. It was one of those 
uncommonly fine days that distinguish an 
American autumn. I guess, said Mr. Slick, 
the heat to-day is like a glass of Mint Julip, 
with a lump of ice in it, it tastes cool and 
feels warm—its real good, I tell you; I love 
such a day as this dearly. Its generally al- 
lowed the finest weather in the world is in 
America—there ant the beat of it to be found 
any where. He then lighted a cigar, and 
throwing himself back on his chair, put both 
feet out of the window, and sat with his arms 
folded, a perfect picture of happiness. 

You appear, said I, to have travelled over 
the whole of this Province, and to have ob- 
served the country and the people with much 
attention, pray what is your opinion of.the 
present state and future prospects of Halifax? 
If you will tell me, said he, when folks there 
will wake up, then I can answer you, but they 
are fast asleep ; asto the Province, its a splen- 
did province, and calculated to go ahead, it 
will grow as fast as a Varginy gall, and they 
grow so amazing fast, if you put your arm 
round one of their necks to kiss them, by the 
time you're done, they’ve grown up into wo- 
man. It'sa pretty Province I tell you, good 
above and better below; surface covered 
with pastures, meadows, woods, and a nation 
sight of water -priviliges;-and under. the} 
ground full of mines--it puts me in mind of 
the soup at the 7ree-mont house. 

One day I was walkin in the Mall, and who 
should I meet but Major Bradford, a gentle- 
man from Conneeticut, that traded in calves 
and pumpkins for the Boston market. Says 
he, Slick, where do you get your grub to-day? 
At General Peep’s tavern, says I. Only fit for 
niggers, says he: why dont you come to the 
Tree-mont house, that’s the most splendid 
thing its generally allowed in all the world. 
Why, says I, that’s a notch above my mark, 
I guess it’s too plagy dear for me, I can’t af- 
ford it no how. Well, says he, its dear in one 
sense, but its dog cheap in another—its a 
grand place for speculation—there’s so many 
rich southerners and strangers there that 
have more money than wit, that you might 
do a pretty. good business there without’go- 
ing out of the street door. I made two hun- 
dred dollars this morning in little Jess than 
half no time. There’s a Carolina lawyer 
there, as rich as a bank, and says he to me 
arter breakfast, Major says he, I wish I knew 
where to get a real slapping trotter of a horse, 
one that could trot with a flash of lightning 
for a mile, and beat it by a whole neck or so. 
Says I, my Lord, (for you must know, he says 
he’s the nearest male heir to a Scotch dor- 
mant peerage,) my Lord, says I, I have one 
a proper sneezer, a chap that can go ahead of 
a rail-road steamer, a real natural traveller, 
one that can trot with a ball out of the smal! 
eend of a rifle, and never break into a gallop. 
Says he, Major, I wish you wouldn’t give me 
that are nickmame, I dont like it, (though he 
looked as tickled all the time as possible,) I 
never knew, says he, a lord that wornt a fool, 
that’s a fact, and that’s the reason I don’t go 
ahead and claim the title. Well, says I, my 
Lord, I don’t know, but somehow I ‘cant help 
a thinkin, if you have a good claim, you'd be 
more like a fool not to go ahead with it. Well, 
says he, Lord or no Lord, let's look at your 
horse. So away I went to Joe Prown’s live- 
ry stable, at tother eend of the city, and 
picked out the best trotter he had, and no 
great stick to brag on either; says I, Joe 


Two hundred dollars, says he, Well, says I, 
I will take him out,and try him, and-if I like 
him I will keep him. Sol shows our Caroli- 
na Lord the horse, and when he gets on hini, 


Slick, he upsides with Missus this hitch any Says I, Dont let him trot as fast as he can, re- 


sarve that for a heat; if folks find out.how 
everlastin fast, he is, they'd be. afeared to 
stump you for a. start, Whenhe returned, 
he said he liked, the horse amazingly, and 
axed the price ; four hundred dollars, says I, 
you cant get nothin special without a good 
price, pewter cases neyer hold good watches ; 
I know it, says he; the horse is mine, Thinks 
I to myself, that’s: more than ever I could say. 
of him then any how. 

Well, I was goin to tell you about the soup 
—says the Major, its near about dinner time, 
jist come. and see; how you like the Igcation. | 
There was a sight of folks there, gentlemen 
and ladies in the public room (I never seed so 
many afore except at commencement day,) 
all ready for a start, and; when the gong 
sounded, off we sott like a flock of sheep. 
Well, if there warnt a jam you may depend— 
some one give me a pull, and I near abouts 
went heels up over head, so I reached out 
both hands, and eaught hold of the first thing 
I could, and what should it be but a lady’s 
dress—well; as. I'm alive, rip went, the frock, 
and tear goes the petticoat. Ifshe didn’nt 
scream, its a pity, and the more she screamed, 
the more folks larfed, for no soul could help 
larfin, till one of the waiters folded her up in 
a table cloth. 

What an awkwarddevil you be, Slick, says 
the Major, now ‘that comes of not falling in 
first, they should have formed four deep, rear 
rank in open order, and marched in to our 
splendid ‘national air, and filed off to their 
seats, right and left shoulders forward. I feel 
kinder sorry, too, says he, for that are young 
heifer, but she showed. a proper pretty ancle 
tho’ Slick, did’nt she+I guess you dont often 
get such a chance as that are. Well, I gets | 

near the Major at table, and afore me’ stood 
a china utensil with two handles, full of soup, 
about the size of a foottub, witha large silver 
scoop in it, near about as big as a ladle of a 
maple sugar kettle. I was jist about bailing 
out some soup into my dish, when the Major 
said, fish it up from the bottom, Slick,—well, 
sure enough, I gives it a drag from the bot- 
tom, and up comes the fat pieces of turtle, 
and the thick rich soup, and a sight of litide 
forced meat balls. No soul could tell how 
good it was—it was near about as handswm as 
father’s old genuine particular cider, and that 
you could feel tingle clean away down to 
the tip eends of your toes. Now, says the 
Major, I'll give you, Slick, a new wrinkle on 
your horn. Folks aint thought nothin of, unless 
they live at Treemont: its all the go. Do 
| you dine at Peeps tavern every day, and then 
off hot foot to Treemont, and pick your teeth 
on the street steps there, and folks will think 
you dine there. I do it often, and it saves two 
dollars a day. Then he puts his finger on his 
nose, and says he, ‘ Mum is the word.’ 

Now, this Province is jist like that are soup, 
good enough at top, but dip down and you 
have the riches, the coal, the iron ore, the 
gypsum, and what not. Halifax, its well 
enough in itself, though no great shakes nei- 
ther, a few sizeable houses, with a proper sight 
of small ones, like half a dozen old hens with 
their broods of young chickens; but the peo- 
ple, the strange critters, they are all asleep. 
They walk in their sleep, and talk in their 
sleep, and what they say one day they forget 
the next, they say they were dreaming. You 
know where Governor Campbell lives, dont 
you, in a large stone house, with a great wall 
round it, that looks like a state prison; well, 
near hand there is a nasty dirty horrid lookin 
buryin ground there—its filled with large 
grave rats as big as kittens, and the springs 
of black water there, go through the chinks 
of the rocks and flow into all the wells, and 
fairly pyson. the folks—its a dismal place, I 
tell you--I wonder the air from it dont turn) 
all the silver in the Gineral's house, of a brass 
colour, (and folks say he has four cart loads 
of it) so everlastin bad—its near about as 
nosey as a slave ship of niggers. Well, you 
may go there and shake the folks to all@tarnity 
and you wont wake em, I guess, and yet there 
ant much difference atween their sleep and 
the folks at Halifax, only they lie still there 
and are quiet, and don’t walk and talk in their 
sleep like them above ground, 

Halifax reminds me of a Russian officerT 
once seed at Warsaw; he had Tost both arms 
in battle; but I guess I must tell you first why 
I went there, cause that will show you how 
we speculate. One Sabbath day, after bell 
ringin, when most of the women had gone to 
meetin (for they ware great hands for pretty 
sarmons, and our Unitarian ministers’ all 


—it sparkles like perry,) I goes down to East 
India wharf to see Captain Zeek Hancock, of 


preach poetry, only they leave the ryme out 


would beat doing eyeing in; ‘when 
should come along but” Jabish Green. sick, 
says he, how do you do: ‘ish’ this’ as pre 

a day as you'll see between'this and Norfolk? 


and then he looked down at my watch a 
and looked and lodked ‘a8 if he thoughi 
stole "em. “At last he ‘looks wp, and says 
Slick, I suppose you would’nt go to wie: 
would you, if it was madé worth your while? 
Warsaw! says I, for believe in my 
ak we have a hundfed of them. None of 
ournat all, says Warsaw in Poland. Well, 
I don’t know, says 1; what do ‘you call worth 
while? Six dollars a day, experises paid, ahd 
a bonus of one thousand dollars, ‘if speciila- 
tion turris out well. ‘I am off, says I, whenever 
you say go. 
burgh packet. Now, says he, T’nt in a tarna- 
tion hurry; I’m goin a pleasurin t6 day in. the 
Custom House Boat, along with Josiah ° a- 
ford’s galls dowh to Nahant. But 'iltell you 
what I am at: the Emperor of Russia has or-- 
dered the Poles to ¢ut off their queues on ‘the 
Ist January; you must buy them’ all up, 


wont they. Well, I vow, that’s w ‘sea 
folks call sailing under bate Poles, come true 
aint itt I guess it will turn out a good spec, 
says he; and a good one it did turn atte 
cleared ten thousand dollars by it. ’ 
When I was at Warsaw, as I was a sayin, 
there was a Russian officer there who had 
lost both his arms in battle, a’ good natured 
contented. critter, as een amost ever see’d, 
and he was fed with spoons’ by his neighbors, 
but arter a while they grew tired of it, and I 
guess he near about starved to death af last. 
Now Halifax is like that are Spooney;as Tused 
to call him; it is fed by the-outports, and they 
begin to have enough to do to feed themselves 
—it must larn to live without’em. ‘They have 
no river, and no country about them; let them 
make a rail road’to Minas Basin, and they 
will have arms of their own to feed themselves 
with. If they don’t do it, and do’ it soon, I 


skill will cure. They ‘are proper thin now; 
you can count their ribs een a most as far’ ns 
you can see them. The only thing that wii 
either make oF save Halifax, is a rail road 
across the country to Bay of Fundy.’ 

It will do to talk of, Says one; oul see it 
some day, says another ; Yes, says a third, it 
will come, but we are too young yet. 

Our old minister had a darter, a real clever 
looking gall as you'd see in a day’s ride, and 


sponsible men—most particular good specs— 
but#minister always said * Phoebe, you are too 
young—the day will come—but, you are too 
young yet, dear.’ Well,Phobe. didn’t think 
so at all; she said, Shé giessed she knew bet- 
ter nor that; so the next offer she had, she 
said she had no notion to lose another chance 
—off she shot to Rhode Islang and got :mar- 

ried; says she, Father’s tog old,-he don’t 
know. That’s jist the case at Halifax. "The 
old folks say the country is too young—the 
time will come, and so 6n;‘atidin the mean 


to the States, where the maxim is, * youth is 
the time for improvement; a new country is 
never too young for on—keep 
niovin—go ahead. 

Darn it all, said the Clockmaker, viding 
with great animation, clinching his fist, and 
extending his arm—darn it all, it fairly makes 
my dander rise, to see the ‘nasty idle loungin 
good for nothing do little critters—they' aint 
fit to tend a bear trap, I vow.’ They ought 
to be quilted round and ‘round a’room, like’ a 
lady’s lap dog'the matter of two hours'a day, 
to keep them from dyin ‘of apoplexy. “Hush, 
hush, said |, Mr, Slick, you forget." Well, said 
he, resuming his usual composure—well,. it’s 
enough to make one declare— 
jist? 

Mr, Slick has often alluded to ‘this subject, 
and always in a most decided manner; I'am 
inclined to think he is right,’ Howe's 
papers on the rail road till T came to 
his calculations, but Lnever could readfigures, 
‘I can’t eypher,”and there J paused; it was a 
barrier: retreated a few \paées, tOok ‘a run- 
ning leap, and cleared the whole of them, Mr, 
Slick says he has under and over ‘fated its ad. 
vantages. He appears to be such a shrewd, 
observing, ‘intelligent man, and so perfectly at 
home on these subjects; that I Confess Ihave 
more faith in this humble’but eccentric Clock. 
maker, than in any other man I have met 
with in this Province: 
wil be a rail road 

CHAPTER XIV. 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN CUMBERLAND, |” 

said the Clockmaker, as westrolled 


Tuesday, says he, in the’ Ham- 


and ship them off to London for the wig’ - 
makers. Human hairisscareeandrisin. Lord 
a massy! says I, how “queer they will look, ae 


guess they'll get into a decline that no human 


she had two or three offers of marriage from - 


time the young folks won't wait, and run off ° 


through Amherst, you have read Hook's story 


it whips English weather by a long chalk’; a 


 Unele Enoch's plantation—they thought there] 


Brown, what do you ax for that, ore horse? 


Nantucket, to enquire how oil was, and if it jofthe boy that one day asked one ofhis father'g 
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uests who.his next door or neighbour’ was, and 
hen.be: heerd his mame, asked him if he 
warnt a fool, No, my little feller, said he, he 
beant a fool, he is a most. particular sensible 
man; but why did you ax that are question ? 
‘Why,said the little boy, mother said tother 
jai day you were next door toa fool, and I want- 
knew who lived next door te you. His 
felt. pretty ugly, I guess, when she 
|. ©* heerd him run right slap on that are breaker, 
Now these Cumberland folks have curious 
next door neighbours, too; they are placed 
by their location right atwixt fire and water; 
“they have New. Brunswick politics on one 
side, and Nova Scotia politics on tother side 
‘them, and Bay. Fundy. and Bay Varte on 
tother two sides ; they are actilly in hot water ; 
they. are up to their croopers in politics, and 
great hands for. talking of House of Assembly, 
political Unions, and what not. Like all folks 
who wade so deep, they can't always tell the 
- _natur of the ford. Sometimes they strike their 
shins agin a snag’of a rock; at. other times, 
they. go whap into a quicksand, and if they 
don't take special care they are apt to go souse 
over head and ears into deep water. I guess 
if they’d talk more of Rotations, and less of 
_ electiong; more of them are Dykes, and less of 
Banks, and attend more to top.dressing, and 

__ Tess to re-dressing, it ed be better for ’em. 
.NowW yowmention the subject, I think I have 
observed, said I, that there is a great change 
in your countrymen in that respect. Form- 
erly, whenever you met an American, you 
hada dish of politics set before you, whe- 
ther you “had an appetite for it or not; but 
lately. I have remarked they seldom allude 
to it. Pray to what is this attributable? 1 
' guess, said he, they have enough of it to home, 
and are sick of the subject. They are cured 
the way our pastry cooks cure their prentices 
of stealing sweet notions out of their shops. 
When they get a new prentice they tell him 
he must never so much as look at all them are 
nice things; and if, he dares to lay the weight 

“his finger upon one of them, they’ll have 
him up for it before a justice ; they tell him its 
every bit and grain as bad as stealing from a 
till. Well, that’s sure to set him at it, just asa 
high fence does.a breachy ox, first to look 
over it, and then to push it down with its 
rump; its human natur. -Well, the boy eats 
and eats till he ean't eat no longer, and then 
he gets. sick at his stomach, and hates the 
very Sight of sweetmeats arterwards. 

We've had politics with us till we’re dog 
_sick of ’em, I. tell you. Besides, I guess we 
areas far from perfection as when we set out 
aroin for it. You may get purity of Elec- 
_tion, but how are-you to get purity of Mem- 
bers? It would take @ great deal of cypher- 
_ing fo tell that. I mever heerd tell of one who 


had seed it. 
(To be eontinued:) 


the Biterary Omnibus. 


PHELADELPHIA, JANUARY 5, 


es The present number has been put to 
press at an earlier-hour than has been or will 
hereafter be usual, which may prevent us to- 

day from giving the latest news. 

In the change of packers for the mail, it may 
oeeur.that some one or two individuals may 
be neglected unintentionally ; if such should 
be the case, information left at the office, No. 

_ 50. North Fourth street, will correct the error. 


The Omnibus—New Series. —T he reader will 

perceive by the announcement of Mr. Waldie 
, that, the Qmnibus has changed proprietors. 
_ No change, except it be for the better, will take 

place in its general character, which will be 

confined very much to the course promised 
_ by the original prospectus. 

The object of the Omnibus is to circulate 
books by mail, at the cheapest possible rate. 
How cheaply this mode enables us to publish 

« new works of lightJiterature, was fully exem- 
plified by the pastfifty-two numbers, or one 
’ year; this periodical contained during that 
period reprints of London publications, which 
_ cost in that great mart of literature fifty-seven 
dollars! and it contained besides, a large 
amount of literary intelligence, tales, reviews, 
_and domestic and foreign intelligence, real- 
izing, perhaps, as. completely as ever was 
done, the advantages of this mode of publish- 
i 

— to take an_ illustration, . not quite so 
powerful, but still.a striking one: the’humor- 
ous work now commenced, “The Clockma- 
ker,” has been twice published within a few 
_ weeks in Philadelphia .by the booksellers, for 
’ the retail price of seventy-five cents; we shall 
Fires it for eightcents! and give it all the 
acility of transportation to the most distant 
secluded post office in these extended 

States. 


Copy-right.—T he ofan 
eopy-right, the of which would be to 


4 


lee the’ power to British authors and British | 


booksellers to chargé their own prices, has 
agaih Been apitated. On behalf of the authors 
of América, their movement in this matter 
appéars to us to be the most suicidal they 
could commit, “What is the reason that the 
works of our own writers now’ sell to the 
great extent’ they do? We atiswer, simply 
because a taste for reading has been fostered 
and encouraged by the cheap reprints of En- 
glish books. “Take these away, and books of 
taste and amusement will be so scarce they 
cannot be had by the great mass of readers, 
and the next generation will grow up without 
theinelination toread. Foreign books at high 
prices will not sell then, and of course’ the 


‘American ‘author will find it difficult to pro- 


cure a publisher; thus, while neither is bene- 
‘fited, one will be seriously injured. 

Much is said of reciprocity between the two |. 
nations; we should be glad to know where is 
the reciprocity where the Americang read the 
English books, and the English do not read 
ours? We should be pleased to learn why 
the American inventor is charged four or five 
times more for taking out a patent in Great 
Britain than a British inventor is charged in 
America, Let us hear why their kindness to 
our writers exists. Was not their law on the 
subject made before we had any literature of 
our own, and before the system of reprinting 
London books here was thought of? Is it to 
be borne that the authors of England should 
tax us in a luxury, when they are better paid 
at home by two-thirds than those of America? 
Shall England pension the illegitimate sons of 
the late king to an enormous amount, and 
call upon us to’ pension her luminaries—her 
Coleridges, and other lights of the world, whom 
they suffer to starve? The subject is one of 
great importance—we would not have it has- 
tily acted upon, till the: great body of readers 
among us have had time to make up their 
minds that it-is ‘better for the nation to pay 
five dollars for a good work than to receive 
it for a shilling. 

The Clockmaker.—We commence the re- 
print to-day, and shall probably finish it in our 
next, of “Sam Slick, the Clockmaker,’ which, 
for strict adherence to the provincialisms of a 
class, is declared by those who know, to be 
superior even to: Jack. Downing’s Letters; 
sure we are it is not inferior in wit. It was 
written to answer a loca’! purpose by Judge 
Halyburton of Nova Scotia, author of the his- 
tory of that province. We are sure of hitting 
the vein of a large number of readers by this 
selection, and we read in anticipation a hearty 
Jaugh overits stories at many a domestic fire- 
side. 

Lectures before the Athenian Institute and 
Mercantile Library.—This popular course of 
Lectures will be commenced this evening, at 
the Masonic Hall, at seven o’clock, by an in- 
troductory from the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll. 
The leetures will be innumber seventeen, one 
to. be delivered every week by the fol'owing 
gentlemen :—namely, Hon. Joseph Hopkinson; 
Dr. Chapman; Rev. John Ludlow, provost of 
the University; Hon. Thomas Sergeant; Ni- 
cholas Biddle; Dr. Bell; Dr, Patterson; David 
Paul Brown; Dr. Dunglison; Rev. Geo. W. 
Bethune; Job R. Tyson; Dr. J. K. Mitchell; 
Professor Henry Reed; Hon. Robert T. Con- 
rad; Dr. R. M. Bird; Sidney G. Fisher. Others, 
including some distinguished gentlemen from 
other places, it is expected, will also be en- 
gaged. 

The following subjects, among others, will 
be treated of, namely :— 

Health and Beauty—treated physiological- 

; The History of Liberty; the Literary Op- 
portunities of Men of Business; The Life, Ge- 

, of Shakspeare; The Literary History 
rospects of Philadelphia; The Science of 
Government. 

Tickets for the course can be had at the 
Philadelphia Library; Henry Perkins’ book- 
store, Chesnut street: Hooker & Byington’s 
do., and of Mr. Schneck, corner of Race and 
Second streets. 

The price of tickets for the course will be 
four dollars; for a lady or a minor, one dollar, 
and single lecture twenty-five cents. 


Capital Trials.—Jesse Hall, Jr., has been convict- 
ed at Springfield, Mass., of the murder of Calvin Ful- 
ler on the 2d of July last. Charles Whitford was 
convicted at the same term of the same Court, of the 
murder of Alfred Jones.—Both were sentenced to 
death. Hall was intemperate—so was his victim. 
The Springfield Whig says, «+ We are told ‘there 
never has been an executiun in this (Hampden) county 
since its organization,” 


The Eastern Mail, which is now carried between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia on the Rail Roa, reached 
Baltimore on Friday in the remarkably short space of 
six hours after leaving Philadelphia.-When the mail 
leaves Philadelphia on the Rai! Road instead of the 
steam-boat, as far’as Wilmington, as it now does, it 
is believed that it will teach Pulhaore in about five 
hours 


Canada.—A late namber of the Albany Argus 
contains Governor Marcy’s rather ambiguous procla- 
mation, admonishing the people to desist ftom assem- 
bling, and to abstain from illegal interference, in 
Canada. The same paper contains the proceedings 
of a committee “ appointed to solicit and receive sub- 
scriptions and donations in Buffalo for the struggling 
patriots of Canadas? The committee disclaim all 


concert with the illegal assemblage of armed men, 


averring that « they have mot|contributed to the arm- 
ing of any man.” “The editor observes that the soli- 
citation of donations, as a “ measure of sympathy” 
only is « perfectly legal,” nm which he hopes will be 
followed elsewhere, 


Reduction of ied the Ist “of 
January, all articles subject to duty, either ad valorem 


or specific, imported on and after that day, and paying Pe 


more than twenty per cent. on their invoice cost, will 
be entitled to a reduction of thirty per cent. of the 
excess on such duty over and above twenty per cent. 


Treasury Notes.—In the House of Representatives 
of the United States, on Thursday, as soon as the 
Journal was read, Mr. Briggs of Massachusetts rose, 
and offered a resolution to authorize the Conimittee 
of Accounts to inquire into the expediency of reim- 
bursing Mr. Noyés of Maine, for the loss cf certain 
Treasury Notes, to the amount of $250, which were 
lost in the following manner :—Mr, Noyes received 
a package of money from the Sergeant-at-Arms, con- 
sisting of a roll of gold and three Treasury Notes in 
a paper envelope. Thinking it a package of gold 
only, he tore off the paper and burned it, several 
members standing by at the time. Afterwards Mr. 
Noyes discovered that he should have received more 
than he had done, and thus ascertained the occurrence 
of the accident. The resolution of Mr. Briggs was 
adopted. 


Quarterly Review—The London Quarterly Re- 
view, No. exviii. has reached us this morning. Con- 
tents: 1. Mrs. Bray’s Letters, descriptive of Devon- 
shire, and Sir George Head’s Home Tours——a capital 
article, full of interest. II. J. Fennimore Cooper, 
Esquire, in England, with sketches of his behaviour 
in the metropolis—one of the most excoriating and 
excruciating castigations that luckless author ever re- 
ceived! III. Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c.; being a 
review of Spencer’s Sketches of Germany, and the 
Chevalier Taitbout de Marigny’s Sketches of man- 
ners, customs and religion of the East. IV. Codes 
of Manners and Etiquette, being a review of sixteen 
different works upon those subjects—an exquisite ar- 
ticle. V. Principles of English University Education. 
VI. The Pickwick Papers—very excellent. VII. 
Lord John Russell’s Speech at Stroud—political 
prospects of the country. 

The Exploded Expedition—One of the New 
York papers calls the Exploring, the Exploded Ex- 
pedition. It has already cost $600,000, and its 
departure is still uncertain. 


Death by Burning. —The Lebanon (Pa.) Courier 
says, that a very promising little boy between three 
and four years of age, son of Landis Light, of that 
county, was so dreadfully burnt on Friday week last, 
by his clothes accidentally catching fire, that after 
extreme suffering for nearly 24 hours, he died in great 
pain. . 

-Molascholy.—~-Mr. Samuel Butler, son of the senior 
editor of the New York Mercantile Advertiser, and 
Nathaniel G. Ellicott, Esq., formerly proprietor of 
the Catskill Recorder, are said to be among the per- 
sons lost by the wreck of the schooner Trent, on her 
passage from Mobile to Velasco. 


False Report.—The story of the arrest at Albany 
of Mr. Lemorne, of the People’s Bank, Montreal, 
proves to be a calumny on that gentleman, The ru- 
mour grew out of the flight of another cashier from 
a small concern at Montreal, called Henry’s Bank. 


Accident, and praiseworthy Act.—On Friday af- 
ternoon, about one o’clock, as the brig Daniel Kilby 
was leaving the wharf, in tow of the steam-boat Penn- 
sylvania, one of the sailors came down very much in- 
toxicated, and in attempting to get on board the brig, 
he fell into the dock. A rope was thrown to him, 
but he was so overcome hy the effects of the liquor 
he had drank, that he was unable to lay hold of it. 
At this crisis, Captain Anthony, of the brig, notwith- 
standing he was, and has been for some time, suffer- 
ing from. indisposition, immediately plunged into the 
water, and succeeded in getting the sailor to the 
wharf, where they were both drawn out by the spec- 
yators.— Daily Focus. 


A Noble Act.—A very fine church bell, weighing 
1200 pounds, has been presented, !y General Solo- 
mon Low, to the proprietors of the rew church in the 
first parish in Boxford, Massachusetts, and was raised 
to the tower on the !4th inst. It is the first church 
bell the town ever has possessed. When the tongue 


| bad been hung in the bell, the following sentiment 


was given by Gen. Low: ° 

«The Whig Bell of Boxford-—-may it never fail to 
strike the true notes of Republican Liberty—and may 
its reverberation echo through the Union,” 

Three cheers were given, and the bell rung a merry 
peal.—Salem Gazette. 


Paris, with 1,200,000 inhabitants, has only 16,784 
electors, What a burlesque on the elective franchise! 
Of the above, 14,235 voted, of which the Government 
candidates had 7,717, 

Remarkable Scene.—M, Deschamps, a wealthy 
citizen of Lyons, fell into a state of such profound 


slethargy the 27th Oct., that his friends prepared to 


bury him, and brought in: the coffin, supp»sing him 
dead., The funeral was bled, and the lid of the 
coffin. just about 1 be screwed down, when he rose 
up and asked for something to eat, ‘The scene was 
one of horror mingied with the ludicrous, He said 
he had been conscious of every word uttered, He 
came near being buried the day before. 

M. Alibert, the celebrated professor and writer on 


Diseases of the Skin, is dead, with cancer of oy 


years of age; His pleasant and instructive course of — 
lectures will long be remembered by his pupils.— 
His works are a proud trophy of his industry and 
talent—WV, York Star, . 


Patriotiem Below Par-—Itiea mortifying fact that 


erect a noble monument at the cépital, to the memory — 
of Washington, only thirty thousand: dollars have 
yet been subscribed! To collect this paltry sum 
agents have been employed to visit eyery State in the 
Union, and solicit subscriptions !— Boston Jéurnal. 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this office. 

RIDDLE. 
From Southey’s edition of Cowper's orks. 
I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 
And she parent of numbers that cannot be told, 
I am lawful, unlawful—a duty, a fault, 
I am often gold dear, good for nothing when bought + 
An extraordigary boon, and a matter of course, 
And yielded with pleasure when taken by force. 
ANSWER, 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A Riddle by Cowper 
Made me sweartike g trooper ; ' 
But my anger, alas! wae ja 5 ; 
For remembering the b.tea 
Of beauty’s soft Kiss, 
I now long for such riddles er 


Town Residencet=~By Weyland, and other po- 
litical economists, great towns have been called the 
graves of mankind ; but they are now comparatively 
the abodes of health and longevity. Thus the annual 
mortality of London, in 1700, was one in 25; in 
1750, one in 21; in 1801, and the four preceding 
years, une in 33; in 1810, one in 38; and in 182], 
one in 40. « The increased mortality,” says Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, «in the middle of the last century, has 
been imputed to the great abuse of spirituous liquors, 
which was checked about that tame by the imposition 
of high duties. ‘The other causes of superior health 
seem to consist in a general improvement in the 
habits of life, particularly with regard to ventilation 
and cleanliness ; a more ample supply of water, par- 
ticularly since the new water-companies began to 
supply the town ; greater abundance and better quality 
of food ; the improved state of medicine, and the bet- 
ter management of children ;” to which we may add, 
the influence of vaccination. An analogous improve- 
ment in salubrity has occurred in the other large 
towns of the kingdom. 


The Queen is the twenty-seventh in regular de- 
scent from William the Conqueror, and being at the 
same time thirty-sixth sovereign in succession from 
the Conquest, gives nearly twenty-nine years to a 
generation and twenty-two years to a reign, in re- 
spect of the seven hundred and seventy-one years 
which have elapsed since that period, The com- 
monly received average is thirty years to a genera- 
tion and twenty years to a reign, according to which 
it appears that the cares or luxuries, or both, of a 
crown, occasion a sacrifice to the wearer of it of one 
year of life, as compared with ordinary mortals, 

Among other curious particulars derived from 
statistical data there are three—in meat, wine, and 
medicine,—that are worthy of remark. ‘The quan- 
tity of butcher’s meat consumed in this country is as 
twelve to one, compared with any other country (the 
northern portion of America excepted) in the world ; 
there is fitteen times more Port wine drank than is 
imported; and Morison’s pills are said to pay an 
amount of duty unparalleled in the annals of Medi- 
cine, 

Romance in Real Life-—About a fortnight ago 
an event took place at the shop of a respectable 
watch-maker in this town, which had nearly been 
attended with a tragical result. The sister of a young 
lady who once made some stir in this town respecting 
a certain hymeneal disappointment, had, it appears, 
for a long period received visits from the gentleman 
in question. She either had, or concluded she had, 
reason for believing that the consummation would be 
matrimony. Suddenly, however, and, as the lady 
avers, without any reason assigned, the gentleman 
discontinued his visits. She repeatedly called at bis 
shop and requested to see him, but, either by accident 
or design, her wishes in this respect were frustrated. 
If the shop-boy may be believed, she more than once 
betrayed signs of violent agitation, and exhibited 
a pair of pistols, Last Monday week she called at 
the shop, where she found the gentleman. She 
asked bim if he intended to call.at her house. He 
said, no, he did not intend to call any more, At that 
moment she placed her hand in her pocket, and he 
heard the click of a pistol-lock,. The sound was that 
of placing the weapon-on full cock, She drew the 
pistul fom her pocket, and he rushed towards her 
and seized it with the intention of disarming her. A 
struggle ensued, dyring which the pistol went off. 
The ball entered the young man’s leg just above the 
knee, and shattered the bone in a dreadful manner. 
She immediately threw away another pistol and rushed 
from the shop. The young man took up the pistol 
which she had thrown away, and, on examining it, 
found it to be loaded with ball. An application was 
made to the magistrates Jast week fur a sammons 


The young man is in a very precarious state, and wal 
so ill from the effects of his wound that it was fowl 
expedient to have the case heard in the ofice of the 
magistrate’s clerks. The above facts were stated, and 
the young woman was bound over to keep thé peace 
for twelve months.— Liverpool Albion. 
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notwithstanding all thé exertions which have been , 
made for two years past, to collect funds sufficient to | 


against the lady, and the case was heard on Friday, -! _ 
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